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Introducing .... 


Our Subject 


Probably the largest group of adults in Canada united by a 
common bond are parents, who, whatever their differences in tastes 
and educational background, share an absorbing interest in their 
children. Therefore, from a purely quantitative point of view, edu- 
cation directed to parents is an important part of the total picture 
of adult education in Canada today. 


But there are two other reasons why parent education is so 
important that the Editorial Board of Foop For THoucut decided 
to devote one whole outsize issue of the magazine to it. In the 
first place there is a great deal of vigorous activity in this field, 
much of it adventurous and experimental in nature, The parent 
educators, some of them, are borrowing new techniques of adult 
education developed by specialists in such fields as visual aids and 
group dynamics. It is time that their successes and failures should 
be shared for the benefit of ali and material provided for a general 
stock-taking. 


Secondly, there is no form of adult education more important 
for the future. We in Canada believe the democratic form of 
government to be the best one yet evolved on this planet. Most adults 
in the democracies of today were raised in dictatorship homes and 
schools. They were taught to obey and not to question too much 
the reasons behind the code of behavior imposed upon them. There 
is ground for believing that, if the next generation can learn self- 
control by democratic methods in their youth, they may be able to 
do a better job at controlling the destiny of nations. 


An economist recently said that “A dictatorship is like a well- 
run ship, perfectly efficient, but bound sooner or later to spring a 
leak and sink. A democracy is like a great log raft. You can’t sink 
the thing but your feet are always wet.” Perhaps the next generation 


may learn how to run the democratic raft so as to keep their feet 
dry! 


They may, also, learn to keep level heads and warm hearts. For 
on parents, too, lies much of the responsibility for the mental health 
of the next generation. It’s a big job — to be a parent — which 
should be taken seriously — but also joyfully. Let nothing on these 
pages be construed as meaning that parenthood is just a lesson to 
be learned. 











This issue of Foop For THoucur is not intended to be a manual 
of information for parents on how to bring up their children demo- 
cratically, though a few hints on the subject may have crept in. 
Rather, it is intended to be a manual for parents and friends of 
parents on how they can secure that information; on what kinds of 
parent education are going on now, its aims and objectives, and the 
methods being used. We hope it will fill a need. 


Our Authors 


Mrs. MurteL DuckwortH of Halifax, is consultant on parent 
education in the Adult Education Division in Nova Scotia. Since 
her early career as an S.C.M. secretary, she has done a great deal 
of volunteer work in parent education and become the mother of 
three children. 


Dr. J. D. M. Grirrin and Dr. Reva GERSTEIN are Medical 
Director and Director of Program, respectively, for the Canadian 
Mental Health Association. 


Dr. Mary NortHway was a member of the Department of 
Psychology, and is now with the Institute of Child Study, at the 
University of Toronto. 


Dr. S. R. Laycock is Dean of Education at the University of 
Saskatchewan and well known as a writer and broadcaster on parent 
education. 


Mrs. ELEANOR SiM is a lecturer in sociology specializing in 
marriage and family relations. There are three children in the 
Sim family. 


Mrs. Mary AvISON is a semi-professional volunteer in Home 
and School work and the mother of six children. 


Mr. Haro_p WHITLEY is a consultant teacher promoting mental 
health in ten Toronto schools. He recently had a year’s leave of 
absence to take a special course in mental health given under the 
auspices of the Canadian Mental Health Association and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


The authors who have contributed to the section, “What's 
Doing” are all intimately associated with the projects described. 
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in using the materials of which they write in Home and School work. 
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of Extension at the University of British Columbia, and Miss 
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Our Artists 


All the illustrations in this issue are examples of work done by 
children in special classes for them which are now being held in 
many cities in Canada. Arthur Lismer, pioneer in developing 
children’s art writes: “In his drawings and paintings, the child 
gives us the clue to his aspirations and his happiness in achieve- 
ment. .. From the art of children, we learn that childhood is not 


just preparation for life-—it is life. and that children have a right to 


freedom, to personal exploration and to self-expression.” 


We are indebted to Canadian Art for the use of these cuts. 
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Why Educate Parents? 


By Muriel Duckworth 


HIS is a time of discovery in the 

realm of human conduct and 
human relations. It is not many 
years since the first serious attempts 
to make scientific observations of 
children in order to find out how they 
grow and what is significant in the 
development of personality. 


It is not surprising that as yet 
large sections of the population know 
very little about these findings and 
their meaning for family life. Another 
large group is supicious of new 
In the complexities of life, the 
fears and uncertainties, they tend to 
cling more and more rigidly to the 
ways of their own parents. There 
are those, too, who believe that, since 
one is by nature endowed with the 
ability to have children, one also will 
by nature have the wisdom to rear 
them. 


ideas. 


But there are many who are eager 
to read and discuss new ideas and to 
hear what the “experts” have to say. 
Sometimes they find help from their 
reading and discussion and from the 
experts. Sometimes they are con- 
fused and leap from one school of 
thought to another, not trusting their 
own judgment at all. Or the new in- 
formation may be presented in such 
a way that they feel so guilty about 
pest sins, while still perhaps unable 


to change their ways, that much of 
the joy is gone out of family life. 

Now these are all sincere parents. 
who love their families, on the whole, 
and want to do the best they can for 
them. How can the discoveries of the 
past few years in 
psychiatry, sociology and education 
be made acceptable and useful to 
them? 

Since a child’s parents not only 
pass on inheritable tendencies but 
provide his early environment, and 
give him his first standards of values 
and attitudes toward others, they are 
very important people indeed. There 
need be no apology for a deep con- 
cern about the kind of 
parents are getting for their job. On 
the contrary, it would seem the best 
effort of any community should go 
into the provision of adequate Parent 
Education. And what is the actual 
situation? 


psy che rhe PV. 


educetion 


How far have we come? 

Let us begin by admitting that, 
whereas parent education has been of 
real significance to some people, these 
are mostly the better-educated, and 
even in this group there is a great 
majority untouched by it. Amongst 
the less-educated and the lower in- 
come groups, and in the rural areas, 
Parent Education has just begun to 
scratch the surface. 





Credit should be given to the public 


and private agencies, the churches, 
the other voluntary groups which are 
doing Parent Education. However, 
they would be the first to admit that 
Parent Education is still reaching 
only a small proportion of the popu- 
lation, and then it is often 
superficial and limited in its effec- 
liveness. 


even 


A simple illustration here might 
help to indicate how far we are yet 
in Canada from a general acceptance 
of the principles of child guidance, 
and a real understanding of the needs 
of our young. In recent months, two 
disturbing articles appeared in popu- 
lar Canadian magazines—disturbing 
not only because of their content, but 
also for the response that they evoked 
from the readers of the magazines. In 
one case, there was not a ripple of 
protest from readers ebout the 
unimaginative, unenlightened, and 
even cruel proposals which came from 
leading citizens of a certain city, con- 
cerned about the behavior of some of 
its adolescents. The other article, 
written by a woman irritated by the 
destructiveness of her neighbor’s 
children, proposed an all-out return to 
corporel punishment as the way of 
curbing undesirable behavior. This 
magazine was swamped with letters, 
every one of which supported the 
proposal, some in a truly vindictive 
spirit. 


Both of these articles appeared just 
about at the time when Mental Health 
Week was being observed nationally 


Articles on mental health 
also appeared in the same magazines, 
but there was apparently nobody in 
Canada who thought it was important 
to seize the opportunity to point out 


in Cenada! 


the bearing which one might have 
upon the other. We have obviously 
a long way to go before we shall have 
reached the point where Canadian 
public opinion will be overwhelming- 
ly on the side of a constructive solu- 
tion of such problems. 


Many agencies are working in the 
field of Parent Education but their 
programs, more often than not, are 
completely unrelated to each other. 
The same community may have child 
study groups in the Home and School 
Association for the parents of school- 
age children, groups centered in a 
church or nursery school for those 
with pre-schoolers, an agency con- 
cerned with the need for playgrounds, 
another operating a child guidance 
clinic, and so on. They may be doing 
excellent work with the people who 
benefit from their services. But it is 
only in rare instances, so far in 
Canada, that there is a coordination 
in the community of all the agencies 
and groups concerned with the edu- 
cation of their parents and the well- 
being of their children. Two good 
examples are the Citizens’ Committee 
on Children in Ottawa, with its strong 
sub-committee on Parent Education, 
and Winnipeg’s psychological services 
for children, including Parent Educa- 
tion, which center in the guidance 
department of the public schools. 


On the national level, there has 
been consultation, for instance, be- 
tween the Canadian Mental Health 
Association, the Canedian Federation 
of Home and School and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and the C.B.C. 
with regard to radio programs dealing 
with Mental Health topics, such as 
“In Search of Ourselves,” and “Life 











with the Robinsons,” and “School for 
Parents”. It was only last year, in 
June, 1950, that the first National 
Parent Education Conference 
held. This was a one-day workshop, 
arranged by the C.A.A.E. and_ the 
C.F.H.S.P.T.A., attended — by 
representatives of 
both 
speaking, from all across Canada. The 
report of this workshop in Foop For 
Tuoucnut, for October, 1950, is well 
worth reading. 


was 


and 
many organiza- 


tions, English and French- 


Another, and longer. 
conference should be held fairly soon. 


Where are we headed? 


Before attempting to visualize what 
the future of 
Canada may be, 


Parent Education in 
it would seem wise 
to look at its main objectives. 

First, to inform parents concerning 
the normal growth and development 
of all children, the kinds of problems 
that are likely to arise during this 
growing-up process and under special 
difficult the 
emotional, physical and_ intellectual 


circumstances, social. 
needs of children, and to encourage 
learning from their own children, by 
thoughtful listening and observation. 
Secondly, to help parents gain in- 
sight into their own personalities 
attitudes, 
greater degree of self-understanding 


needs, values—-since a 
means a more appropriate response 
to the needs of others. 

Third, to encourage full participa- 
tion and frank expression of opinions. 
doubts, disagreement, by 
providing the friendliest kind of at- 
mosphere for discussion. 

Fourth, the ulti- 
mate objective. is that parents may 
put into practice what they are learn- 
ing. in their own homes. end may 


worries. 


and. of course. 


take 


teachers, 


the 
the 
ministers and volunteer workers. the 


also thei place beside 


and social workers, 
doctors and the psychologists, confi- 
dently and intelligently working with 
the the 


children of the community. 


them in interests of all 


To achieve these objectives requires 
the use of the means of 
adult education. the 
same time that much in this field is 
still experimental that it is 
difficult to — test Small 
discussion groups seem to be the best 


soundest 
admitting at 


and 
results. 
method. A course of action agreed 
upon in a group carries more weight 
and is much more likely to be con- 
followed 


presented in a lecture. no matter how 


sistently than if it is 


convincing the lecturer. This is only 
the 
discussion in Parent Education. 


main reason for using group 


Probably the kind of leadership 


given in Parent Education groups is 
factor in 


Whet 


kind of people should be leaders? 


the most important single 
determining their effectiveness. 


How much training do they need? 
What is the the 


group? Should professional people. 


leader's role in 
teachers. psychologists, doctors, social 


workers be trained as_ discussion 


group leaders, or should parents 


themselves lead the groups, or both? 

There are differences of opinion 
and practice in selection, training and 
interpretation of the role of the 
using volunteer 
that is a 


leeder. Are we 


leaders because sensible 
practice or only as a stop-gap until 
the 


experts? How far is it necessary that 


country is well supplied with 


the group discussion leader should 
The 


next National Conference on Parent 


also be the resource person? 





Education might well concentrate on 
these questions releted to leadership 
and the concepts of group dynamics 
as applied to Parent Education. 
Next in importance to leadership is 
reading material. Books, pamphlets. 
that 
readable, as 


Inagazines are attractive end 


well as sound. are 
essential. Not so long ago college text 
books in psychology, soberly bound. 
dull and un-illustrated were just about 
Now at 
last this material is being packaged 
with parents in mind. Books like 
“How to Help Your Child in School”, 
“New Ways in Discipline”, “Your 
Best Friends are your Children”, “The 
Home’. 
parents and are illustrated with de- 
lightful 
stories taken from reel-life situations. 


And they 


practical terms a way of life with 


the only references availeble. 


are written for 


Happy 


pictures of children and 


are at last putting into 


children which can. and may in time. 
take the place of the authoritarian 
relationship. 


There are meny attractive pamph- 
lets. too, dealing with everything from 
thumb-sucking to religious attitudes. 
The series of free pamphlets issued by 
the Department of National Health 
and Welfare are being widely distri- 
buted and often used as a basis for 


discussion. 


Since groups cannot expect to solve 
deep-seated problems. there is a greet 
services Ol 


need for counselling 


clinics for parents and children. 
These should be part of the mental 
health services of the school system. 
and open also to the parents of pre- 


school children. 
In the Home and School Associa- 


tion there is a ready-made channel to 


all the parents of school children. As 
Perent 


effective and widespread, more and 


Education becomes more 
more of these associations will spend 
some of their money on books and 
periodicals for their members’ use, 
and more of their meetings in pro- 
grams that are educationally sound. 
Provincial Libraries 


Regional and 


will supplement local ones. People 
will become more skillful in meking 
use of materials provided by such 
agencies as the CBC, NFB. CMHA, 
and various government departments. 
They will also have more courage and 
imagination in producing their own 
materials and programs, suited to the 
needs of their own community. — If 
they succeed in their endeavors, more 
end more parents and teachers should 
Home School 
\ssociations, until they include prac- 
100% = =of the adults 


conce! ned 


be drawn into and 


tically most 


closely with school chil- 


dren. 


It is conceivable. too. that schools 
will be built with a comfortable room 
for parents where they may consult 
with teachers. hold their study group 
meetings, keep and exchange books 


and periodicals. Some schools al- 


ready allow regular time during 


school hours for consultation between 


parents and teachers. Some also 


have parents actively assisting in 


projects carried out in the school for 


the benefit of the children. Surely 


these will become generally accepted 


means of Parent Education. 


\ good deal of thought and plan- 
ning is still needed to bring Parent 
Education in any adequate measure 
to the parents of infants and_ pre- 
children. Free 


school government 








materials on the care of infants are 
widely distributed. The new book. 
“The Child from One to Six’, is in 
great demand. Public Health nurses 
are of real help to young mothers. 
Nursery schools, churches and some 
have discussion 


well-baby clinics 


groups for parents. But here again 
only small numbers are reached so 
far. Very little use is made of the 
period before the birth of the first 
baby, when courses could be given. 
and opportunities provided for both 
prospective perents to observe and 
handle young children. Nursery 
schools, though generally recognized 
as being of great value to both parents 
and children, are costly and _there- 
It is difficult. too. to obtain 


qualified teachers for nursery schools. 


fore rare. 


Obviously community planning is 
needed all along the line. This will 
come when there are enough people 
who think that Perent Education is 
essential and therefore worthy of the 
best in research. planning, training 
and services. It will be more effective 
and less costly when the time comes 
that it be built 
program of education in human re- 
lations in the schools. 


can upon a sound 


Since education through — small 
affect public 
opinion, more ettention should be 
paid to the use of such channels as 
(the local privately-owned 


stations as well as the national net- 


groups is slow to 


rad io 


works), movie houses, widely read 
books, perhaps 
and television. There 
is a need for more research into the 
causes and prevention of mental ill- 
ness and criminality, and the bearing 
which parent education would have 
on them, if any. We need to discover 
and make known to what extent wars 
and other social conflicts are due to 


magazines, comic 


trade journals 


edult attitudes which need never have 
developed. 
The real values of family life are 


gaining new recognition—the com- 
the sharing of 


responsibilities, the 


panionship, ideas 


and security 
which makes one free to reach out in 
concern for others beyond the family) 
circle, to love instead of to hate. 
Parents are important people. 
Together we can grow in the insight 
and imagination, courage and _ skill. 
depth and breadth of 


sympathy which are so sorely needed 


of feeling 


in today’s world. 





= 


ae 


Colored chalk drawing by 
a child, Grade II, inspired 
by art lesson themes as 
broadcast by the Depart- 
ment of Education, Manitoba 





Parent Education and the 


Mental Health of the Community 


by J. D. M. Griffin. M.D. and Reva Gerstein. Ph.D. 


] Q parents influence the mental 

health and emotional stability 
of their children? Does it matter very 
much kind of early home 
influence children are exposed to as 
far as their future adult adjustment 
is concerned? Isn't it true that good 
mentel health is an inborn constitu- 
tional quality relating more to family 
stock than to child training? Any- 
way, what can the average mother do 
about the health of 
children when the experts seem to 


what 


mental her 
disagree about how children should 
And 
experts were ell agreed. can you really 
educate parents so that their attitudes 
their 


he managed? even if the 
c 


and relationships to their 


children will change? By the time 


people are old enough to have 


children of their own, haven't they 
hecome pretty rigid and fixed in 


their ideas? 


These similar 
questions are being asked constantly 


and many other 
by fathers and mothers who are sin- 
cerely interested in knowing more 
about themselves and understanding 
more about their children. Parent 
education study groups, Home and 
School groups, mental health dis- 
cussion groups are all studying these 
questions in the hope of finding 


some helpful answers. But are there 


recent research find- 
Fortunate- 


any facts——-any 


ings-—-which may help? 
ly there are. However, in a field as 
linked with the customs, 
standards and values of our society 


closely 


as is child training and management. 
it is obvious that the facts will be 


subject to various interpretations. 


What Is Mental Health? 


The definition of mental health and 
the characteristics of emotional sta- 
bility vary from culture to culture 
and from time to time. However, for 
most parents in this part of the world 
it is no longer sufficient to think of 
mental health 
of obvious mental disease and emo- 
tional breakdown. 


as the mere absence 


Something more 
positive is desired in the way of an 
objective for our children. Even the 
idea that mental health is the capa- 
city to live comfortably and harmon- 
iously with one’s society is being 
True, this 
is more positive than the “absence of 
disease” idea. But parents still re- 
member with some anxiety how easy 
it was to build the Nazi Youth Move- 
ment, for example, within which 
there was no room or freedom for 
disharmony or conflict. And if this 
memory were to grow dim we only 


examined very critically. 


have to see what can happen, appar- 
ently on an even larger scale, to the 








under dictatorial 
the 


authority 


youth 
both 
wherever 


leadership 
old) worlds, 
regiments — the 
pattern and children like parents are 
drilled to shout in vociferous enthu- 
Yes, it is perfectly 
possible to adjust comfortably and 


in new and 


siastic accord. 


harmoniously to one’s society if only 
we are willing to give up our right 
or our desire to think clearly. to ques- 
tion sincerely, to disagree conscien- 
tiously. to criticize constructively, to 
strive for change. And to give this 
up is to sacrifice the nuclear idea of 
vigorous mental health and emotional 
maturity. 


If think of health 


some such terms as these. we see how 


we mental in 


closely related it becomes to the idea 
of citizenship, character and social 
Capacities for full and 
effective living are not transmitted by 


consctrence, 


the germ plasm and in that sense are 
not Nor 


is there any known method by which 


inborn and constitutional. 


we can inoculate our children so they 
will robust 


personalities. Realizing this. parents 


automatically develop 
are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in mental health. what it means 
and how they can help their children 
to gain a decent measure of it and 


perhaps to improve their own. 


The Parents’ Role 


First let us examine the basic ques- 
the that 
parents have on the mental health of 
children. It has long been known 
that the roots of illness fre- 
quently hack childhood. 
Careful histories of the development 


lion concerning influence 


mental 


0 into 


of personality during childhood and 
adolescence in patients who have be- 
ill often reveal difh- 
culties in social and emotional adjust- 


come mentally 


ment which were overlooked at the 
time or explained on the basis of 
some passing physical ailment. Com- 
monly these 


difliculties 


emotional 
relationships 
within the family group itself. For 
example. from 
schizophrenia (a very serious form 


social and 


concern 
patients suffering 
of mental illness beginning often in 
the third decade), com- 
pared an apparently healthy 
control group, have early histories 
showing an abnormally high rate of 
broken homes 


second or 


with 


broken either through 
separation or death. Difficulties and 
tensions of unusual severity, between 
members of the family, between the 
parents. and between these patients 
as children and their parents occur 
frequently. Studies of 
those members of the armed forces 
who became “psychiatric casualties” 
in both World Wars | and II revealed 
the same kinds of early family his- 
hories. The index of tension, discord 


even more 


and broken homes was very high. 
There 


and the conclusions of many impor- 


are substantial researches 
tant psychologists and social scien- 
tists to support the notion that the 
emotional interchange and_relation- 
ship between the young child and his 
parents is an important if not nuclear 
factor in the mental health of that 


-child, determining early in life his 


10 


future mental health. For the heal- 
thy and vigorous development of the 


child this emotional relationship must 


he warm and loving, patient and 
sympathetic, protective and suppor- 
live. If these elements are not pro- 
vided by the child's own parents (in 
the first instance his mother), they 


be 


substitute. 


must provided by some parent 
This kind of relationship 


is what we mean when we say that 





The Nativity as conceived and 
painted by 
Okanagan Indian boy. 


on deerskin an 


But 
this kind of relationship is difficult 
lo measure and requires an apprecia- 


“children need love.” because 


tion of human nature that goes he- 


yond simple psychological notions 


such as “conditioning”, “vocabulary 


“habit training” and the like. 
it is apt to be ignored or even ridi- 


lists.” 


culed by the child study and nursery 


school experts as an obvious and 
naive idea inappropriate for both 
scientific study or parent education 


material. 


We have many examples of how 
parental attitudes and behavior can 
have a negative and harmful influ- 
ence on the mental health of the child. 


Viost 


from 


of the evidence here 


studies of children 


comes 
who have 
and mal- 
Hind-sight evidence as it 
What do we know about the 
role of the parent, and more _parti- 
cularly the role of parent education, 


already become disturbed 
adjusted. 


' 
were. 


in helping to develop the positive 
attributes of mental health 


referred 
Lo the 
formation coming to us from care- 


fully 


jects has not been impressive. 


earlier? Unfortunately in- 


studied parent education pro- 
The 
wealth of literature in this field is 
theoretical 


dissertations and points of view than 


characterized) more by 


by clear cut and substantial evidence. 








However, there is beginning to 
emerge a new type of mental health 
research, which may provide the kind 
of evidence we need. These new 
instead of be- 
vinning with the study of a disturbed 


child or a group of disturbed chil- 


research programs, 


dren or even with a group of mothers 
to study 
their children, begins with the com- 
munity itself. During the last five 
years, several very important studies 
have been started in which teams of 


anxious and understand 


psychiatrists and social scientists are 


attempting to isolate and analyze 
the various factors in the community 
which help or hinder mental health. 
At least two of these projects are 
underway in Canada: one in Digby. 
Nova Scotia, jointly 


Dalhousie 


sponsored by 
and Cornell 
University: the other in Forest Hill 
Village. directed by the 
Lniversity of Both 
studies are paying special attention to 


University 


Toronto, 
Toronto. these 
the emotional, social and intellectual 
development in children and the re- 
lationship of this development to 
both the 
Because it 


factors in home and _ the 


school. is easier to es- 
tablish scientific controls and fulfill 
the other demands of scientific me- 
thod in the school setting than in the 
home. special attention has been paid 


to mental health research in schools. 


Out of 


there is beginning to come important 


these researches already 
data relating to techniques and me- 
thods of teaching and living with 
children which will help them = to 
develop vigorous mental health. For 

consider the so-called 
Relations Classes. It 


heen discovered that if children in a 


example. 


Human has 


group are encouraged and helped to 


think through problems by them- 
selves, with a minimum of direction 
and control from an adult (teacher 
or parent), the resultant decisions 
reached are likely to be more mean- 
ingful and held with more personal 
conviction than when the teacher (or 
parent) provides the solutions and 
decisions by the simple weight of 
adult authority. The “mother-knows- 
best” attitude does not help the child 
to develop the capacity to think and 
decide for himself. This Human Re- 
lations discussion technique is, of 
course, not new and it is only one 
example of many methods of helping 
children to relate successfully to each 
other as well as to their teachers and 
parents. But it ‘represents a trend 
away from the all too commonly ac- 
cepted idea that children don’t know 
enough to decide things for them- 
selves and they usually need to be 
told what to do. In other words it 
is becoming apparent that if children 
are to be really helped to develop 
robust independent personalities. they 
must have the experience of being 
able to express their feelings and 
their opinions and, perhaps even 
more important, to listen to and to 
appreciate the opinions and feelings 
This 


does not mean that children should 


of their age and social group. 


be allowed to do or Say anything they 
But the author- 
ity and control under which they live 


want to at any time. 
should be positive supporting in- 
fluences ones calculated to help 
the child establish a reasonable level 
of mutual interdependence—rather 
than an isolated independence on the 
one hand or a submissive dependence 
(e.g. on parental or other authority } 
on the other. 





Changing Attitudes and Practices 

But even supposing that researches 
of this kind furnish us with the me- 
thods and insights necessary to insure 
our children’s mental health, is there 
any assurance that. in the forseeable 
future, parents generally are likely 
to change their attitudes and their 
ways with children? After all, the 
vast majority of mothers are raising 
their children 


without too much 


thought to the matter. They behave 
pretty much as mothers have in the 
past for countless generations. in the 
way that they feel is right whether 
there is scientific logic to support it 
They are likely to be in- 
fluenced by the customs of the family 


or not. 


or the society, rules of thumb and, 
more commonly, by their moment to 
moment attitudes. This 
being the case, what is the use of 
trying to health 


emotional 
work for mental 
through parent education? 
Well, its not all as hopeless as 
In the Forest Hill 
Village project, for exampe, it has 
been found that there is a great deal 


this may sound. 


of interest among parents in the 
mental health research going on in 
the schools and that some of the ideas 
(the human relations discussions, for 
example) are being started in family 
School 


and Parent Study Groups are be- 


groups. Home and groups 
ginning to examine with critical in- 
terest some of the research findings 
relating to mental health generally. 
This can easily be reflected in chang- 
ing attitudes. ultimately having an 
impact on the whole community. 


Many of the community researches 
referred to above are paving very 


close attention to the problem of 
assessing the knowledge about men- 
tal health presently held by the public. 
For example, recent public opinion 
polls have revealed that there is now 
a very widespread acceptance of the 
importance of mental health and the 
need for trained psychiatrists to 
treat early cases of mental illness and 
even plan for preventive programs in 
the community. The fact that there 
is almost complete disagreement as 
to what constitutes an “early case” 
or a “good preventive program” 
should not blind us to the fact that 
this attitude of acceptance represents 
a very notable change. A few years 
ago the evidence all pointed to the 
fact that the public was not only 
ignorant about 
mental health matters but was actual- 


and misinformed 
ly prejudiced against psychiatry, the 
social sciences, and the scientists who 
were working in this area. 


Mental health projects like that in 
Forest Hill Village are only slightly 
ahead of the general trend in schools 
and communities everywhere in Can- 
ada. As teachers begin to study the 
implications of mental health in edu- 
cation and as elementary and high 
school students are encouraged to in- 
vestigate the problems of child devel- 
opment and human relations, it is 
entirely reasonable to anticipate in 
the next generation of parents an 
attitude toward children that is less 
likely to be colored by neurotic anxi- 
ety or hostility or by 
inflexible 


rigid and 
thumb. It is 
entirely possible that more mature 
community-minded parents will have 
children 


rules of 


whose chances 


for good 


mental health are improved, despite 














international and the related 


CTises 


atomic age tensions 


But, what about the disagreement 
What about the 
fact that. even within one generation, 
the 


proved 


among the experts? 


and socially 
of child 


have changed in radical ways? 


scientifically ap- 


training 
It 


families 


methods 


is not unusual to find many 
nowadays where the first child was 
raised on a rigidly controlled feeding 
schedule, for example, while the se- 
third child 
raised according to the enlightened 
dictates of the school. 
How that 


troversies of this kind are bound to 


cond or is now. being 


self demand” 


about the confusion con- 


create in the mind of parents? 


Actually. 


ment 


apparent 


much this disagree- 


is more than real. 
There is usually very little difference 
the facts. That 
are different interpretations of these 
to 


score the fact that there are 


in observed there 


observations serves only under 


very lew 
infallible rules or techniques in rais- 


It 


apparent 


hecoming  in- 
that. 


important than a certain knowledge 


ing children. is 


creasingly far more 
of just how to manage each problem 
as it arises, is a comfortable, relaxed 
and patient and = sympa- 
thetic attitude in parents. 


reasonably 
Thus, in 
days gone by, some intuitively warm. 
accepting parents may have surpassed 
of thei 


impersonal 


some technically trained. 


cold, erand-daughters. 
That is why so many psychiatrists 
and psychologists today are reluc- 
tant to try to provide precise answers 
lo 


raised by anxious parents concerning 


and exact solutions problems 


their children. Granted the founda- 


tions of an emotionally mature par- 


ent, it doesn’t matter much how the 
specie childhood crisis is handled. 
\s long as the child-parent relation- 
the 
are all in favor of the child 


emerging with good mental health. 


ship is healthy and secure, 


chances 


The Challenge 


All of us have a tremendous chal- 
We must work to- 
child 


chance to develop the mental. emo- 


lenge hefore us. 


wards giving every a fair 


tional. social and spiritual qualities 


necessary for personal happiness and 
responsible citizenship in our kind of 
We 


child to become the kind of person 


democracy. must help 


every 


who can grow with his world. 


We cannot yet quite foresee all 
that will be involved in the doing of 
this, but we do know that it means 
providing for every child, at every 
stage of life, learning experiences 
which each can use to clarify and 
expand his own deepening sense of 
values; to increase his understanding 
of himself, of the world in which he 
lives, and of his place in it: to acquire 


the — skills for 


swiftly, wisely, responsibly and _ re- 


necessary dealing 
sourcefully with the elements of rapid 
social change in the light of long- 
range fundamental goals and values. 
For, in a dynamic society, there is 

lo The 
and he 
tolerated in a rigid social system are 
the growing 
Whatever 


vrowing edges will determine how 


no end problem-solving. 


doubts fears which cannot 


edges of democracy. 


we do now along these 


much freedom we shall have to ex- 
tend to them for vears to come. 





The Contribution of Research 


by Mary L. Northway 


| aren D's to 
human thought was his discov- 
ery of the importance of childhood. 


great contribution 


Although many of his interpretations 
have now only historical value, psy- 
chiatrists and educators agree with 
his basic truth. Freud’s own inter- 
est. and that of psychiatry generally, 
was in eradicating or making endur- 
able difficulties at the adult level. 
Indeed. almost a quarter of a century 
passed before implications now ob- 


If childhood 


vives rise to psychological ill health, 


vious were drawn. 
it also vives rise to psychological 


health. We 


what conditions influence the direc- 


good must discover 
tion of the individual's development 
and how these can then be controlled. 
so that characteristics of cooperation 
than 


rather initiative 


rather than idiosyncrasies, security 


complexes, 


rather than neuroses, will develop. 
It to 
study, not the pathology of the adult, 
but the normalcy 


therefore becomes necessary 
of the growing 
child. Only by knowing what chil- 
dren are like and what they can do 
can we, as parents and educators, 
come to know what to expect of them. 
Only acquire knowledge of 


child development can we gain wis- 


we 


as 


dom to cuide the developing child. 


The Institute of Child Study 

In order to investigate these mat- 
ters, shortly after the First World 
War. child study was set up as an 


independent field of investigation. It 
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combined both the sciences and the 
humanities and resulted in practices 
which have become assimilated by 
the various professions. Among the 
several child study centers established 
on this continent that of the Institute 
of Child Study at the University of 
Toronto was the first, and is as yet 
the only one in Canada. Established 
during 1925-1926 under the guidance 
of its present director, W. E. Blatz, 
it is at present celebrating its twenty- 
fifth year of effort. To mark this 
occasion a tribute to the 
director, the staff of the Institute has 
prepared a study* on the development 
of the program and a review of the 
research from 1926-1950. Much of 
the material in this article has been 
derived from this source. 


and 


as 


From the beginning the Institute 
has had two divisions of applied edu- 
cation; these were its own nursery 
school and its program of parent 
education. The director and_ his 
staff have always assumed that the 
nursery school and the home com- 
plement another, that sound 
adult living results from wise child- 
hood guidance, that parents, because 
of their close affection for the child 


one 


* Twenty-five years of Child Study, by 
the staff of the Institute of Child Study, 
University of Toronto Press, autumn, 
1951. pp. XIV, 182. This is a private 
edition sponsored by parents of Nursery 
School children and friends of the Insti- 
tute and published in honor of the 
director. A general edition will be avail- 
able early in 1952. All quotations in this 


article are from the manuscript of this 
book 














and their long association with him. 
are the most influential individuals 
in determining his future for good 
But to the fact that 
parents, as other people, have no 
instinctive knowledge of child growth, 
they need help and guidance based 


or evil. due 


on sound knowledge and_ practical 
skill. the Institute has 
always insisted that its own parent 
would 


However. 


be limited to ma- 
terial which it knew to be true; and 
twenty-five years ago proven facts 


education 


were relatively few. 


the 


been to 


During the quarter 
Institute's 


century 
main effort has 
to disseminate knowl- 
edge about children. 


research 


discover and 
Therefore, its 

formed the 
center of its endeavors and its parent 
education 


program has 
widened in content 
only as scientifically valid informa- 
tion was derived. That it can say 
much 1951 that it could 
1926 is not surprising. 


has 


in not in 
During that 
time research has progressed, as evi- 
denced the 


eighteen monographs 


by seventy-six theses, 


and eleven 


books which have been produced. 
These studies demonstrate that while 


the 


loyal to the highest principles of 


Institute has remained rigidly 


scientific procedures, its researches 
have never been those of the “ivory- 
lab.” Its subject matter haas been the 
lively child in the real environs of the 
home and the nursery school and a 
lively child and an ivory tower atmo- 
sphere are always incongruous! 
Much, and perhaps much that is most 
important about children, is not yet 
known. On such matters the Institute 
prefers to remain silent rather than 
to add its voice to the clamor of 
popular articles proclaiming a pana- 
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cea for all the problems of childhood 
and changing their prescriptions to 
meet popular appeals. The Institute 
believes that the “dry light of human 
understanding” only slowly expands 
its ray, but that where it does so it 
banishes darkness with a vision that 
will never be distorted. 

Yet during the twenty-five years 
much knowledge has been gained. 
1926 with 
studies of children’s habits and 
presently 


The research began in 
is 
engaged in investigating 
factors influencing the individual's 
In the in- 
terim, studies of play, emotion. ex- 


psychological security. 


perience, and social development have 
heen made. Meanwhile the first chil- 
dren to attend the Nursery School 
have grown up. With the observa- 
tions made by their parents when 
they were infants, the reports on their 
activities while they at the 
school, annual or semi-annual inter- 
views with them since and the results 
obtained on psychological tests, there 
are now available unique and valuable 
data on the development of forty 
ordinary human adults. This differs 
from most other psychological infor- 
mation, first. because it was obtained 
at the time of the child’s growth. not 
by retrospection, and, secondly, be- 
cause the individuals are well, ade- 
quate people presenting no particular 
problem and unusual perhaps only in 
the fact that they had parents coura- 
geous enough to send them, twenty- 
five years ago, to a newly instituted 
and then much criticized “Nursery 
School.” . 

From all this effort the Institute 
has acquired a content of knowledge 
about child development which can 
be passed on to parents with a guar- 


were 





antee, if not of final truth, at least 
of veracity. The Institute’s contribu- 
tion to parent education lies mainly 
in its available verified content. It 
has, of course, experimented with 
methods of presentation but these 
have been a secondary interest. It 
firmly assumes that while methods 
films. 
psychodrama can enhance sound ma- 
terial, no method, however dramatic 


such as discussions. forums, 


for 
‘ 9 
parentry 

any more than any other great art or 


or entrancing, can substitute 


sound knowledge. nor can 


craft be learned by either short cuts 
The 


Institute has been impressed with the 


or mass production methods. 


possibilities for parent education of 
the press. the radio. films and tele- 
But it has believed its own 
function is to discover and_ verify 


vision. 


material worthy of the ingenuity of 
the experts who are qualified to adapt 
it for use through these media. 


The Institute has never been inter- 
ested in research as an end in itself 
but 


understanding. 


as a means to increase human 
Its philosophy has 
and 


agencies in the province and indeed 


permeated into most schools 
throughout the continent; there it 
has been accepted or rejected, but 
the 


beginning it has attempted to serve 


rarely if ever ignored. From 
the community and indeed during its 


first five years, while some leaders 
of organized society were projecting 
their bewilderment of child study by 
condemning the Institute, it produced 


books for 


psychological programs for two social 


two parents, devised 
agencies, cooperated in clinical ser- 
vice with a public school, worked 
with the Ontario hospitals and _par- 


ticipated in the problems of the 
juvenile court. In addition to this, 
findings from its research were being 
tested for validity in the daily pro- 
gram of its own nursery school and 
through the homes of parents who 
attended its educational groups. Its 
research seeks its final validation not 
in statistical or theoretical abstrac- 
tions but in the lives of the children 
who have been influenced by it. 


Its Contribution 


Throughout all the _ particular 
studies runs one recurring theme: the 
child learns. This is so obvious that 
it is often dismissed as trite, yet it 
is so startling when understood in 
its implications that it forms a philos- 
ophy of living which could well re- 
create the world. By saying the 
child learns we mean that he has 
few instincts. During his long period 
of immaturity he experiments with 
his environment and retains those 
activities in which he finds satisfac- 
tion. He learns to eat his dinner if 
he finds this activity consistently 
satisfying; he learns to play cooper- 
atively if he finds this consistently 
good. He learns to love his parents 
if he finds himself consistently ac- 
He learns as he grows older 
his attitudes, his morals, his skills 
and his philosophy. He learns to be 
This fact forms the foun- 
For 


parents can guide the child by direct- 


cepted. 


what he is. 
dation of our parent education. 
ing his learning. By planning con- 
ditions and being consistent in their 
attitudes and activities towards him. 
they can bring it about that the child 


not only learns desirable forms of 


behavior but acquires a feeling of 
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security that is crucial to sound per- 
sonality development. 


Because the young child's experi- 
ence is so limited and his satisfactions 
arise mainly through his physiological 
the Institute 
parent education at this period is on 


needs, emphasis — in 


child care. Fathers and mothers are 
shown the necessity of helping the 
infant learn patterns of sleeping. eat- 
ing. elimination and play which are 
satisfying and from which his pri- 
mary contentments arise. This does 
not mean advocating a rigid routine 
to which every child must conform: 
it means that the curriculum of the 
cradle centers on those things which 
are important to the child at that 
time. 

The obverse of learning is diset- 
pline. It is the means by which the 
adult the child’s learning. 
Discipline is not a form of punish- 
for the 
child's learning appropriately. The 
be 
effective forms a central part of the 
parent program and a 
crucial place in development of adult- 


directs 


ment but a plan cuiding 


means whereby discipline may 


education 


child relationships. 


The Institute, as most other socially 
minded organizations. believes that 
our present and future world needs 
individuals who are socially 
ative lt 
differs organizations in 
that it emphasizes the fact that social- 
mindedness is a learned quality. It is 
learned by the child as he finds that 
social activity is satisfying and satis- 
factory. 


cooper - 


and socially conscious. 


from other 


The Institute's research in 
social development has demonstrated 
that social learning is slow and often 
difficult and that to make it satisfving 


1 


o 
oO 


to the young child, social situations 
must be simplified in time, activities 
and demands. 


Learning * 


‘social-readiness” pervades 
the whole 


curriculum of the nursery 
school. Social learning is slow, for the 
content to be mastered difficult’ and 
the skills required are many. Here more 
than in any area we must not expect too 
much too soon. Eyestrain from too 
early efforts to read can be corrected by 
Personality strain from early 
pressures in social living is rarely cor- 
rected but only compensated for in the 
warped social practices so prevalent in 
our present world. 


Is 


glasses. 


The Institute assumes that a neces- 
sary part of social living is learning 
to accept requirements. A philosophy 
based on the presently popular con- 
cept of “self-demands” extended to 
its logical conclusion can only result 


in social anarchy and _ individual 


cha Ss. 


Some centers hesitate to establish any 
requirements fearing that so doing 
they may set up insidious repressions. 
The Institute does not believe that by 
learning to accept restrictions the child 
need necessarily be repressed. Indeed it 
assumes that certain restrictions are not 
nearly as harmful to the personality as 
the chaos created by complete self-ex- 
pression. Of course the child must learn 
be creative in his secial life but 
creativity is socially possible in the child 
or adult only within a framework of 
conformity a conformity which at 
the most mature level is only to the prin- 
ciple of the human good in a world 
society, at the preschool to the reason- 
ible requirements which are established 
for the welfare of living in the micro- 
cosm of the nursery school or the home. 


by 


to 


This concept of learning. however, 


has implications far wider than parent 


education in child child 
It gives a new way of 
both clinical work and 
even the “good life.” The psycholog- 


ical clinic will come to understand 


care and 
discipline. 


regarding 


its patients no longer in terms of 





mysterious complexes and traumata 
but as outcomes of failure in learn- 
ing; it will plan its therapy to devise 
situations whereby the patient is able 
to learn through consistent conse- 
himself and his 
world with satisfaction. 


quences to accept 


A philosophy based on learning is 
a philosophy of hope. It implies that 
while at present 


“our generations 


have been taught to be competitive, 


hostile, apprehensive and_ insecure, 
none of these characteristics is instine- 
tive: rather they have developed by 
training in which the primary attri- 
butes of human beings have been at 
best misunderstood, at 
liberately distorted.” 


worst de- 


This need not continue so to be, for 
through learning all things are possible. 
With this knowledge available, it is in- 
cumbent upon us and those set in author- 
ity over us so to plan for ourselves and 
for our children that the growth of 
genuine experience and opportunity 
for ever-increasing learning are possible. 
Based on such fundamentals of human 


understanding, the Good Life would 
become no visionary hope projected to 
a remote future but an actuality of the 
immediate exemplified in our homes, 
our industries and our parliaments, as 
it has already been demonstrated in our 
nursery schools. 

The twenty-five years have taught 
us one further thing of importance in 
parent education. Parents are learn- 
ing too. They have no instincts for 
child care. They will make many 
mistakes, for this is inevitable in any 
This should not 
result in apprehension nor discourage- 
ment, but simply in increased effort 
to acquire the skills of good parentry. 


Nor should they be baffled by the 


Institute’s lack of omniscience. From 


learning situation. 


our review of the twenty-five years 
our greatest discovery is that we have 
learned much and there is much 
more yet to learn; our deepest con- 
viction, that to increase human under- 
standing is the most satisfying of all 


possible endeavors. 
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A “White House” Conference 


for Canada? 


by S. R. 


A= T fifty Canadians were pres- 
ent at the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children 
and Youth in Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1950. They interested 
chiefly in what they could learn from 
the conference which could be applied 


were 


to the solution of Canadian problems. 
Should Canada follow the example of 
the United States and organize a 
comprehensive conference on chil- 
dren and youth? How could such a 
conference help us in this country to 
deal more effectively with our own 


problems? 
A Long Period of Study 


Too are rela- 
tively futile affairs because no one, 


many conferences 
except the speakers, does any real 
study of the topics to be discussed 
at the meetings. That is not the way 
to solve problems. If conferences are 
worth calling they are worth a good 
deal of preparation in the form of 
careful study of the problems to be 
discussed. In the case of the Mid- 
White House Conference 
100,000 had been 
studying the topics of the conference 
for two years. 


Century 
over \mericans 

In each state there 

Committee. In 
all the national 
youth-serving agencies had commit- 
tees which gathered the facts about 
what was happening to children and 
youth and they brought their findings 


was a Governor's 


addition, nearly 


Laycock 


to the conference. Then, too, com- 
mittees of experts brought together 
the latest scientific findings with re- 
spect to the nature of the develop- 
ment of children and youth. The 
members of the conference did not, 
therefore, come together merely to 
hear inspirational addresses and to 
swap ignorance or to give snap judg- 
ments on important problems in the 
field of child development. 

We, in Canada, might well accept 
this principle that a conference which 
is worth calling is worth preparing 
for by careful study over a consider- 
able period. Could we not have a 
ordinance” which 
would prevent us from introducing 


“self-denying 


important problems into a conference 
where the majority of the participants 
have done no previous thinking about 
or study of these topics? 


Focussing on Specific Questions 
The second lesson from the White 
House Conference is that it focussed 
its attention on finding the answer 
to two specific questions and _ its 
entire program built around 
These questions were: “How 
can we develop in children the men- 
tal, emotional and spiritual qualities 
essential to individual happiness and 
to responsible citizenship?” and 
“What physical, economic, and social 
conditions are deemed necessary for 
this development?” 


was 
them. 


Not only was 





this the theme of the two-year period 
of pre-study by the state and local 
committees, but the delegates to the 
conference were given a fact-finding 
report which had been agreed upon 
by a committee of experts and which 
was entitled, “A Healthy Personality 
for Every Child”. This report set 
out the committee's concept of the 
meaning of personality and traced 
the development of a wholesome per- 
The report also dealt with 
the implications of this point of view 


sonality ; 


institutions as the 
family, the church, the school, health 
social juvenile 
courts, leisure-time activities, educa- 
tion for parenthood and family living, 
and vocational guidance services. 


for such social 


services, services, 


It would seem vital in planning 
conferences on the welfare of chil- 
dren that we focus our attention on 
specific problems and not attempt 
to jump helter-skelter from one topic 
to another. 


Passing Recommendations 

The method of hammering out 
recommendations was to divide the 
delegates into several Work Groups, 
each of which considered the impact 
of one of the 
which affect the development of a 
child’s personality, e.g., The School’s 
Contribution to the Development of 
a Wholesome Personality. The rec- 
ommendations of these work groups 


social institutions 


were worked over by a central com- 
mittee and presented to the floor of 
This 
plan, while presumably democratic, 


had 


thousand voting delegates could not 


the conference for ratification. 


weaknesses. Obviously five 
function well as a legislative body, 


especially when all the recommenda- 


tions had to be considered in one 
day. The marvel- is that about 
seventy-five recommendations were 
finally passed by the plenary session 
of the conference. 

It would seem that our desire to be 
democratic leads us to try to get 
resolutions approved by the main 
body of a convention—or is it be- 
cause we desire to get the prestige of 
the conference or organization behind 
There is much to 
be said for conferences where there 
is a frank discussion of varying 
opinions with the main points of 
view reported rather than where an 
attempt is made to get through reso- 
lutions which cannot be adequately 
thrashed out. 


our resolutions? 


Emphasis on Research 

It seemed fitting to the writer that, 
in a conference on children and 
youth, the first resolution was to the 
effect that research on child develop- 
ment and adjustment be expanded 
and that such research include longi- 
tudinal studies in relations and fac- 
tors that affect behavior and adjust- 
ment so that a continuing understand- 
ing of children and youth and a 
sound basis for practice be provided. 
It was suggested, too, that attention 
be given to the synthesis, interpreta- 
tion and dissemination of the find- 
ings. 

One of the great needs in the field 
of parent education and child de- 
velopment is for more extensive re- 
search programs provided by both 
public and private agencies. However, 
the need goes beyond this to the 
dissemination and interpretation of 
what research to date has to offer to 
parents and 


others. The writer’s 














experience leads him to believe that 
public 
begun to grasp the fact that there are 
both experimental and clinical find- 
ings which can be of definite value to 
parents in the guidance of their chil- 
dren. 


the Canadian has not even 


Intelligent and well-educated 
parents who accept the fact that scien- 
tific findings are of first importance 
in weather forecasting, in raising 
pigs, chickens and wheat, in insulat- 
ing and heating houses, and in build- 
ing bridges seem to be ignorant of or 
to reject the idea that scientific child 
study has, even in its present stage, 
much to offer on the development of 
children. This is probably because 
they feel that the recognition of the 
of 
threat to their own security as par- 
ents. Such parents feel that a worker 
in this field must have half a dozen 
youngsters of his own before he can 
have anything to contribute, even 
though he may be a careful scientific 
worker in the field of child develop- 
ment. 


existence such knowledge is a 


However, the mother of even 
fifteen children is not thereby wise 
in her guidance of her own children 
or in her recommendations to others. 
In this, as in other aspects of modern 
life, let us ask, “What is the best 
available knowledge on the subject?” 

Home and School and Parent- 
Teacher Associations as well as other 
organizations are responsible for a 
widespread study of children in this 
country. They should make sure that 
in discussion groups there is some- 
thing more than a pooling of ignor- 
ance. of groups should 
share their problems and search co- 
operatively together for a solution 
by studying the best available knowl- 


edge concerning those problems. 


Members 
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Trained Leaders 

The conference passed a recom- 
mendation that education for parent- 
hood be made available to all through 
educational, health, recreational, re- 
ligious and welfare agencies main- 
taining professional standards, and 
staffed by properly qualified individu- 
als. This raises the question of the 
place of lay leaders in child study 

While we should work to- 
obtaining more and 
trained leaders in this field, it seems 
to the writer that many child study 
groups can function with reasonable 


groups. 


wards more 


effectiveness with lay leaders provid- 
ing these leaders (1) have become 
reasonably familiar with the tech- 
of the modern discussion 
group, (2) have at least some back- 
ground of reading and study in this 
field. and (3) approach the dis- 
cussions with the attitude not only of 
trying to discover the problems of 
the group but also of helping them to 
search out the best that is known 
with respect to a solution of those 
problems. 


niques 


Avoiding Anxiety in Parents 

One very important recommenda- 
tion was to the effect that specialists 
and agencies take every opportunity 
to foster parents’ 
faction and in their 
ability for child rearing; that ma- 
terial the growth and 
development of children be made as 
reassuring and non-technical as pos- 
sible and that false of 


feelings of satis- 
self-confidence 


concerning 


standards 


perfection not be held up. Certainly, 
in parent education our objectives 
will not be achieved if we succeed 
only 


in making parents insecure, 
anxious, tense and guilty in the rear- 


ing of their children. In addition. 





the specialists who seem too often to 
feel that they are scientific only if 
they use a jargon of high-sounding 
phrases should be encouraged to find 
their security and recognition through 
careful 


interpreting the results of 


study by means of non-technical 


language. 


Child Study in the Professions 
\ wide 


workers deal with children 


variety of professional 
teachers. 
social workers. medical men. lawyers. 
nurses, The con- 
ference rightly felt that the back- 
ground of training in the field of 


clergymen, ete. 


child development which is given to 
these workers is inadequate. It. there- 
fore, passed a recommendation that 
all professions dealing with children 
be given, as an integral part of their 
preparation, a Common core of ex- 
periences dealing with fundamental 
concepts of human behavior. includ- 
total 


person as well as ‘any specific dis- 


ing the need to consider the 


order: the interrelationships — of 


physical, mental. social. religious. 
and cultural forces: the importance of 
the role 


and emphasis 


inter-personal relationships: 
of self-understanding: 
on the positive recognition and pro- 


duction of healthy personalities, and 


the treatment of Variations. The im- 


plementation of the recommendation 
in this country seems to the writer to 
be of vital importance. 

Space forbids further discussion of 
specific recommendations. Those who 
are interested in child development 
would do well to purchase from 
Health Publications. Raleigh. North 
Vid- 


House Conference 


Carolina. the 
White 


its findings and recommendations. 


report of the 
Century 


A Canadian Conference 

While we. in Canada, may not be 
ready to have a Canadian Children’s 
Conference similar in scope to the 
White 


less we could profit greatly by bring- 


House Conference, nonethe- 
ing together representatives of those 
governmental and private agencies 


and organizations which are con- 


cerned with the development of chil- 
The Youth 


mission did an outstanding job in 


dren. Canadian Com- 
studying the problems of Canadian 
youth, gathering data, coordinating 
the work of youth-serving agencies, 
and educating public opinion to take 
action towards meeting the problems 
What is 


child development field is to bring 


of vouth. needed in the 


together representatives of those 


organizations, public and _ private, 
which are now serving the interests 
of children. each in its own way and 
often without being too aware of the 
work being done by other agencies. 
We need to bring together physicians, 
nurses, pediatricians, teachers. psy- 
chologists. social workers, psychia- 
mental health 
leaders. 


trists. health officials. 
and 
Parent-Teacher leaders, 


leaders. church Home 


School and 
and others engaged in parent educa- 
such 
(1) the needs and prob- 


tion, in order to consider 
matters as: 
lems of the child living in the com- 
munity under present-day conditions, 
(2) discovering gaps and overlap- 
ping in the services being rendered 
to children, (3) devising better ways 
of coordinating services. (4) con- 
sidering ways of improving our ser- 
vices to children on national, provin- 
cial and local levels. 

Karly in 1950 the writer wrote to 
the President of The Canadian Home 











and School and Parent-Teacher Fed- 
eration asking that the matter of a 
Children’s 
brought before the executive of that 


Canadian Conference be 
hody with a view to exploring with 
other organizations the possibility of 
holding such a conference. The matter 
was referred by the executive to the 
annual meeting of the organization, 
committee 


where a was set up to 


bring in recommendations. As a 
5 

result. the annual meeting approved 

of the plan of holding a conference 


asked the 


other interested organizations to help 


and President to invite 


form a temporary committee. 
Representatives of the Canadian 
Home and School and Parent-Teacher 
Federation. the Welfare 
Council. the Education 


Association. the Medical 
Association. and the Canadian Tea- 


Canadian 
Canadian 
Canadian 


chers’ Federation held three meetings 
during 1950-1951. These 


tatives agreed that there was enough 


represen- 


interest to warrant inviting the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. the pro- 
vincial departments of health, welfare 
and education, and of all important 
national organizations which deal 
with the problems of education and 
child development to meet in the fall 
of 1951 to plan a Canadian Children’s 
Conference. 

The temporary committee did not 
envisage the holding of a large con- 
ference: rather it was thought that 
a conference of about seventy-five or 


might be 


eighty representatives 
brought together to endeavor to get 


of the 


which are directed to 


an over-all view services in 


Canada pro- 
moting the health, education, recrea- 
and 


tion. personality character de- 


velopment and welfare of Canadian 
children. to consider gaps and over- 
lapping in the services to children of 
governmental and private organiza- 
tions. to study the problem of how to 
coordinate existing services and to 
improve upon these services. It may 
he that the holding of such a con- 
ference might lead to the holding of a 
much larger children’s conference in 
It would be hoped that, 
case, it would stimulate the 


the future. 
in any 
study of child development not only 
at national and provincial levels but 
at local levels. Certainly, in a de- 
mocracy any advance in services for 
children informed 
The 


so-called “experts” will be unable to 


must rest on an 
and enlightened public opinion. 


make progress unless the common 
citizen is willing to permit them to 
make such advances. and is willing to 
support (and pay for) such services. 
The price of genuine progress is. 
therefore. an intelligent citizenry who 
know what desirable advances should 
be made and are willing to work for 
such advances. 

Just because we live in a world 
where our democratic ideals are being 
challenged we must struggle to see 
that our children get the best possible 


chance to grow up not only physically 


sturdy, emotionally stable. and men- 
tally alert individuals. but also as 
individuals devoted to democratic 
ideals and able to incorporate these 
ideals into their daily living. What- 
ever defense problems may bring to 
hot or cold 


if we are not translating our con- 


us. we shall lose the war 


ceptions of democracy into the lives 
of our children. This is a time for 


redoubled effort on behalf of the 


children of Canada. 











What’s Doing 








Vancouver School Board Sponsors Classes 


For several years the Adult Edu- 
cation Department of the Vancouver 
School Board has sponsored classes in 
Child Development, Pre-School Edu- 
cation, and Adolescent Psychology. 
These classes are attended by parents, 
teachers, and others interested in the 
welfare of children. The sessions are 
held in the regular evening class 
centers during the school term. 

In the fall of 1949 an attempt was 
classes in Child 
Development to mothers in their own 


made to bring 
schools during the afternoon, which 
was considered a more convenient 
hour as the children were in school. 
\ course consisted of eight two-hour 
weekly sessions. The Adult Education 
Department is self-sustaining and, 
therefore, a minimum of 20 for each 
class was required and a small fee was 
charged of each member. 

Parents were epproached in the 
following ways: 

(1) By the school principal. 

The principal of a school was asked 
to distribute notices and arrange a 
The notices 
that 
classes were being held to discuss 


suitable meeting place. 
were simply worded, stating 
such questions as “Is spanking neces- 
“Why is my child afraid of 
the dark?” and “Should a six-year- 
allowance?” At the 
organization meeting additional ques- 


sery?” 
’ 
old have an 


tions suggested by the mothers were 
listed for Notices were 
sent to the mothers of children in the 
first three 


the classes. 


grades. In some schools 


2s many as 500 notices were sent 
home by the children. No class 


exceeded 25. 


(2) By enthusiastic mothers. 

An enthusiastic mother was often 
responsible for organizing a group. 
A few such mothers reported having 
phoned friends and neighbors, and, 
in one instance, a mother offered to 
look after children for anyone wishing 
to attend the class. In one school the 
enthusiastic mother wes responsible 
for two eight-week sessions of classes. 
Taking its cue from the interests of 
the mothers, the first course evolved 
around questions of obedience, disci- 
pline, and problems of child care. 
Here the objective was to teach the 
mothers the elementary facts of child 
development as they relate to child 
problems. As the interests of the 
class continued to expand, it was 
carried through another course which 
concentrated on the development of 
the child from six to twelve yeers. 


(3) By the P.T.A. 


In a few cases the group was 
organized as a result of an under- 
standing local P.T.A. Study Group 
Convener. If this convener had been 
a member of a successful or an un- 
successful study group, and realized 
the need for trained and experienced 
leadership. she would take the respon- 
sibility for phoning or visiting other 
P.T.A. members until the required 
had been 


number for a group 


reached. 











In spite of the « oop ration received 
from the individuals mentioned above. 
only nine classes were held in seven 
schools during the 1949-1950 school 
Notices were sent to 21 of the 
30 elementary schools in the City of 


year. 


Vancouver. In 1951 another program 
was begun but so few members were 
in attendance that it was decided to 
discontinue the dey program, at least 
for the time being. 


Some of the reasons for the poor 
lack ol 


interest in such a program may be: 


attendance and apparent 


1. There are not sufhicient funds to 
make parent education a part of the 
educational system. Such 2 program 
should include, as well as discussion 
and study groups, a demonstration 
center where parents may observe and 
participate. Teachers thoroughly 
trained in child development. guid- 
ance, and teaching techniques, would 


be in charge. 


2. There is not enough of the right 
kind of publicity. Parents are made 
aware of their responsibility to 
provide food and clothing. but not of 
their responsibility as educators. We 
need the kind of publicity through the 
radio, the films, and the press which 
will make parents aware not only of 
the need for knowing more about the 
findings of child development. but 
also of knowing that they don’t know. 
If a that he 
know, then he will seek help. but until 


he has reached this point in his think 


arent knows doesn t 
| 


ing a parent education program is of 
litthe value. 

3. There is litthe understanding on 
the part of community groups of the 
meaning of parent education and of 
the techniques involved in a parent 
education program. The function of 
the discussion group is one example. 
Sometimes a member feels thet. after 
attending a few meetings. she has all 
the answers. This can be dangerous. 
On the other hand. she may think she 
already had all the answers. This, too. 
is unproductive. There are many othet 
pitfalls. They cen be overcome by an 
in-service training program for lead- 
ers under the guidance of a trained 
parent education staff. 

L. The concept ofa parent educa- 
tion program as one chiefly set up to 
further cooperation between the home 
end school is not enough. The concept 
must be expanded to center upon the 
parent. The need is to help the parent 
better to understand himself so that 
he will make more satisfactory ad- 
justments not only at home but in all 
his relationships with others. 

While the afternoon 
heen abandoned for the time being, it 


classes have 
is hoped that they will be reopened 


in the neer future. Meanwhile. an 
evening program continues which in- 
cludes courses in Mental Health, Prep- 
aration for Marriage. Psychology for 
Pre-School Edu- 
cation, and Child Development. 


EVANGELINE WINN 


Every Day Living. 


Cooperative Play Groups Create Frontier of Adult Education 


In Vancouver. B.C.. little children 
two to five-year-olds-—first enjoyed 
supervised play at a cooperative play 
group in the spring of 1944. That 
fall the School Board established its 


June 
Board 


first two kindergartens. In 
1951 Six School 
Kindergartens and nineteen known 
Play Van- 


eleven in adjoining 


there were 


Cooperative Groups in 


couver: more, 





municipalities and New Westminster. 
These neighborhood groups of par- 
ents are learning to meet the needs 
of their two to five year olds. 


The Cooperative Play Groups are 
free by the Provincial De- 
Health and Welfare 
which administers the “Welfare In- 
stitutions Licensing Act.” 1937. They 
differ from 
bright basement play rooms and gar- 
dens to Parks Board buildings and 


licensed 


partment of 


widely. Space ranges 


grounds to church halls and com- 
munity rooms with no outside space. 
Kquipment may be excellent or 
meager. and it may be necessary to 
move it daily into a couple of walk- 
in cupboards. There are large groups 
of five-year-olds, and small groups of 
two to five-vyear-olds. These groups 
five 
mornings a week during the public 
school 


usually operate three. four or 


term. Fees vary from two 


dollars to six dollars per month pet 
child. Most 


favorably 


programs compare 
with accepted pre-school 


practise today. 


Drawing of an air raid by 
child age 5, Nursery Group, 
Art Association of Montreal. 


‘| he need for a paid supervisor Was 


felt and met in most groups after 


1047. Her salary ranges from one dol- 
lar per hour up. Whether she has had 
previous teacher training or not, she 
is usually still “in training”, 
some of the 


taking 
recommended 
credit courses in pre-school education 
now offered by the Vancouver School 
Board Adult Education Department. 
Courses are offered as needed by the 
Department of Extension of U.B.C. 
For the first time, last year, the De- 
monstration and Methods Course was 
recognized by the Provincial Depart- 


twelve 


ment of Education for teacher train- 
ing credit. 


Lack of qualified supervisors is a 
will resolve 
itself as the nature of the job and 
its assets become known. 


major problem which 


Primarily 
it is a part-time job and is richly 
rewarding for those who enjoy work- 
ing with little children and_ their 
parents in the playroom and with 
parents at 


evening meetings. Al- 


ready some play group mothers are 











preparing themselves to be supervi- 
sors when their own youngsters are 
settled in public school. 


The parents, besides initiating, or- 
and = making 
equipment, expect to take active 
responsibility in their turn in the 
playroom. Further, the mothers have 


vanizing, financing 


set up their own training program. 
They meet for study regularly in the 
informality of each others’ homes. 
Several times a year both fathers and 
mothers meet together for films, lee- 
tures The father 
who has knocked together and paint- 


and discussion. 
catches the 
He too starts 


does not 


ed butter-box shelves 
mother’s enthusiasm. 
to study. He 


mother’s time on the phone or her 


begrudge 
absence on duty in the playroom. 
Thus more than twelve hundred par- 
ents are disciplining themselves to 
the machinery of constitutions and 
agenda, and having a lot of fun and 
companionship into the bargain. 


Attitudes developed in meeting the 
little child 


spread into the realm of meeting the 


physical needs of the 
child’s other known needs. and soon 
color the approach to family and 
The 


these 


neighborhood problems. com- 


mon denominator among 
groups is that small nucleus in each 
group which recognizes the value of 
this spontaneous effort and the im- 
portance of developing it. 

The 
Play Groups and Cooperative Church 
Play Groups was formed in 1945. 
Its purpose is to encourage people 


Association of Cooperative 


in their efforts and to facilitate an 
interchange of ideas between groups 
The 


times a 


and the various local services. 


Association now meets six 


year and this year, with a central 


meeting place, the average attendance 
rose to fifty-six. Membership at a 
nominal fee of $2.00 per group is 
voluntary. There were fifteen mem- 
ber groups last winter. 


The Association meeting is pre- 


ceded by an equipment exchange of 
books and toys, and displays of pam- 
phlets and equipment. The Quilt, a 
small news sheet, goes to every play 
group home three or four times a 
vear. 


\ product of last winter’s program 
are folders of information, specific 
to the Cooperative Play Group here. 
To get this 
information, buzz sessions were used 


for loan to new groups. 


Later, these 
were answered by speakers drawn 
from the membership, or by further 
buzz sessions, and then compiled. At 
the end of the meeting, those present 
were invited to state their reactions 
on blank These 
were very cheering to the Executive 
and were posted, as written, at the 
following meeting for all to read. 


to air group problems. 


sheets. reactions 


\ growing asset in this pioneer 


movement is the measure of con- 
tinuity that is developing as families 
return with the and_ third 
child. Thus the co-founder of that 


first Cooperative Play Group, Mrs. 


sect yond 


Jean Capon, now enters her ninth 





The Adult Education Division in 
Saskatchewan has published a bulletin 
on COOPERATIVE PLAY SCHOOLS. It 
is Vol. 3, No. 3, of Saskatchewan 
Community, August 27, 1951. It 
answers the questions why and how, 
lists play material needed, and books 
and pamphlets for further reference. 














consecutive year and becomes Asso- 


ciation Chairman. 


Play Group leaders are ready to 
important 
The past 
of the with 
five years Cooperative Play Group 
work behind her, is now pre-school 
chairman in the Vancouver Parent- 
This 
may be epochal as ideas are already 
coming in from both fields. 


assume community 


immediate 


re- 
sponsibilities. 


chairman Association. 


Teacher Association. liaison 


Our greatest danger is our lack of 
kill in inter-communication between 
individuals, between groups, between 
group and authority. But if our 
philosophy and intention can keep 
pace with the rapid growth of Co- 
operative Play Groups, it is possible 
that the Cooperative Play Group 
movement will maintain its identity 
as an adult education project whose 
objective is the growth and develop- 
ment of people. 

LuciLLE MALKIN. 


Alberta H & S Promotes Better Discussion Groups 


\ Home and School Workshop in 
Group Discussion Techniques was 
held at the Banff School of Fine Arts. 
from September 10 to 12, 1951. The 
workshop had been planned by the 
Kxecutive of the Alberta Federation 
of Home and School Associations in 
the hope that effective participation 
of members would be increased when 
discussion group techniques 
more fully understood. 


Miss M. V. Smith, Supervisor of 
Study Groups, Department of Univer- 
sity Extension, University of British 
Columbia, outlined procedure in a 
series of short talks. Mr. A. B. Even- 


Associate 


were 


son, Director of Curricu- 
lum, Alberta Department of Educa- 
tion, outlined proposed changes in the 
curriculum and leter, in a question 
period, answered questions suggested 
during “buzz” periods. Further con- 
tributions to material 
were made by Donald Cameron, Di- 
rector of Extension, and S. O. Hille- 
rud, Agricultural Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Extension, both of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 

the 
in 


background 


of the 
discussion 


However. emphasis 


course lay the five 


29 


groups of nine members each and the 
possibilities end limitations of various 
forms of were pretty 
clearly defined in the minds of all 
before the sessions closed. 


discussion 


Buzz Sessions 


The buzz proved an excellent in- 


troduction to discussion techniques. 
It was used during the coffee break 
the first morning, 
was broken into groups of six. After 


when the assembly 


they had introduced themselves, they 
decided over their coffee why they 
had come to the conference, and what 
they hoped to get out of it. Each 
group chose three major objectives. 
These were placed on the board, but 
it was interesting to note that these 
objectives were repleced by new ones 
when the groups were re-shuffled. The 
buzz became a part of the coffee ses- 
sions, and almost unconsciously the 
assembly came to use it to discuss 
matters that did not require lengthy 
debate. 


Group Discussion 


Successful group discussion proved 
itself both evasive and difficult. It de- 














manded the definite setting of a evroup 


attitude and obedience to its own 
peculiar laws. For instance, it did not 
work well with an audience— even an 
audience of one! It required respect- 
ful consideration of each contribution. 
or the discussion swung in circles, It 
demanded a sympathetic understand- 
ing of each member's style of think- 
or the member became nervous 


lapsed into silence. Miss Smith had 
| 


ing. 
and too much explaining ot 
given en excellent mimeographed out- 
line dealing with group discussion to 
each group, but it took these groups 

composed of women who had in most 
cases never seen each other before 

about three one-hour sessions hefore 
they reached a level of discussion that 


satisfied them. 


Films 

Other te hniques were discussed o1 
but 
bers proved very adept at most of 
An 
interesting suggestion regarding the 
lt 
gested that with certain films, such as 
Why We Respect the Law, the film 


could be stopped and buzz or discus- 


illustrated briefly. as the mem- 


them. little time was required. 


use of films was reised. was sug- 


sion groups could work out what they 
regarded as a suitable ending. Then 
the film ending could be shown. The 


assembly acted as a preview commit- 


~ and practicelly everyone planned 
bit of 


overhauling in their own associations. 


see that previewing got a 


lt was agreed that many films, like 
books. try to 
field: and the use of the entire film 


many cover an entire 
like the review of an entire book. is 
open to question. Certainly a com- 
mittee will hesitete to put a twenty- 
minute film into an hour's program 
if the real contribution the film can 
make is limited to a section that could 
he run in three minutes. Maybe some 
special marking device will be de- 
veloped for films that deal with sub- 
jects that fall into distinct units. 

All Home and School 
in this province report programs on 
the 
which 


Associations 


parent education during year. 


The of 


speaker or panel on a particular sub- 


ty pe program in a 
ject is followed by small discussion 
groups who report back their findings 
to the larger group, have been most 
successful when properly planned and 
directed. To meet the need for trained 
lay leaders to help in planning pro- 
grems, to lead discussion groups and 
to assist in the distribution of suitable 
materials. the Workshop in Discus- 
sion Group Techniques was organ- 
ized. in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Extension of the University 
of Alberta. S. O. HILLerup. 


_ Parents’ Institute Organized By County H. and S. in Nova Scotia 
We were using the school audi- 
the 
Dr. Mike Smith. the District Medical 
Health Officer. was holding a Tuber- 
Clinic. 


in the library 


torium. Downstairs in library 


culosis There was a radio 


and we were getting 
regular bulletins about the progress 
of the World Series. 


There were thirty-six of us upstairs. 
Thirty had come from all parts of 


0) 


\nnapolis County to represent Home 
and School 
were conducting the “Institute” and 
the four 
wanted to see what it was all about. 


Associations. Two of us 


other were visitors who 


\ctually “Institute” he 
misnomer for what we were having. 
but that’s call it 


anyWway-—-in quotes, 


may a 


what we'll here 





The purpose of the “Institute” was 
lo help thirty people to get groups 
of their own underway and to intro- 
duce Parent Education to meetings of 
their Home and School Associations. 
The meetings at Bear River marked 
the second series members of 
Home and School Associations in 
Annapolis County. The first had been 
held at Annapolis Royal two years 
earlier. 


for 


We had prepared for the “Institute” 
by sending out “Study Groups Made 
Easy”. These are kits that have been 
prepared by the Parent Education 
Committee of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Home and School in cooper- 
ation with the Department of Na- 
tional Health Welfare. We 


hadn't liked the questions for dis- 


and 


cussion included in these kits, so we 
had substituted some of our own. 
We also had added to the kit Chil- 
dren Are Our Teachers—Your Child 
from 6-12. publication No. 333) of 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau, and 
Cheating Your Children by S. R. 
Laycock. 

The kits were sent out in advance 
so that delegates could do some 
preparatory reading. The County 
Council of Home and School Asso- 
ciations had organized the course 
and sent us in the Adult Education 
Division the names of the delegates. 


The “Institute” started at ten 
o'clock with an introductory session. 
Then we had a period on group dis- 
method. Dr. F. A. Duns- 
worth of Dalhousie University’s Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, who was our attend- 
ing psychiatrist, introduced the first 
topic for discussion, “Obedience”. 


cussion 


Four leaders selected and 


the assembly was divided into groups 


were 


31 


of seven or eight which separated to 
discuss the topic for an hour. During 
the discussion period Dr. Dunsworth 
and I visited all groups 


At the conclusion of the discussion 
period the assembly reconvened. Re- 
ports of the discussions were given, 
some questions were addressed to the 
psychiatrist, and there was a session 
of evaluating the methods of the 
groups. Dr. Dunsworth talked about 
the “content” of the discussions and 
answered questions. 


There was then another session in 
group discussion method. Four more 
group leaders were selected, the 
assembly was redivided into four 
Dr. Dunsworth intro- 
duced the second topic for discussion, 
which was “Lying and Stealing”— 


new grou ps. 


and the whole process was repeated. 


In turn, each person who attended 


led a group of seven or eight people 
in the discussion of a topic listed 


above or “Temper”, “Keeping Up 
With Teen-agers’’, “Feeding Habits”, 
“Fear”, “Sex”. or “Nervous Habits”. 
There were eight critical sessions 
where self-evaluation of the process 
was carried on. There were eight 
sessions where the group heard about, 
read about, or discussed “What is 
of informa- 
tion”, “Action projects”, “Prepara- 
for “Methods of 


introducing discussion’, ete. 


discussion”, “Sources 


tion discussion”’, 


There were sixteen sessions with 
the psychiatrist—eight where he in- 
troduced the topic, and eight where 
he answered questions and _ talked 
about the subject-content of the dis- 
cussions. 


The course concluded with a 











public meeting where the picture, 
“Preface to a Life,” 
accompany a lecture by Dr. Duns- 
worth and introduce a general dis- 


was shown to 


cussion of the subject “Parent Edu- 
cation”. 
And all of this in two days. 


CHARLES TOPSHEE. 


Ontario Department of Education Trains Volunteer Leaders 


Pro- 
grammes Branch of the Department 
of Education has experimented with a 
plan for passing on quickly to as 
many parents as possible the knowl- 


In Ontario the Community 


edge which has been accumulated 
during twenty-five years of research 
in child development. Non-profes- 
sional leaders are given five short 
courses and asked to pass each course 
on to other parents by means of a 
Each course is 
divided into ten sections. Thus the 


local study group. 


leaders can give it over ten weeks. 

After each study group meeting the 
leader is expected to fill in a report 
form which goes to the psychologist 
in charge. On the report the leader 
states the problems which arose in 
her group, the group’s reaction and 
the leader’s contribution. The psy- 
chologist writes back with helpful 
suggestions and comments. Thus the 
voluntary leader has the psychologist’s 
guidance all through the ten weeks 
of group study. 

The first of the Ontario 
series gives the basic principles of 
training children in self-discipline. It 


course 


is given by a psychologist to a group 
of twenty to thirty-five non-profes- 
sional leaders in two sessions a day 
for five consecutive days, followed by 
the reporting system described above. 


Starting in September 1951] the 
other four courses in the Ontario plan 
ere being given by correspondence at 
the student’s own choice of time. This 
extension work in the form of corres- 
pondence courses is being tried in 


order to free the few psychologists 
available to give the basic Discipline 
course in more centers than have been 
reached as yet. These four courses 
are on the application of the basic 
principles to Pre-School Learning, 
the School Age Child, Adolescence, 
Family Relationships. 

The people who have been taking 
all five courses are chiefly Home and 
School representatives, 
conveners of church groups, Public 
Health nurses, welfare workers and a 
few teachers. 


Association 


Teachers are very much interested 
but are usually unable to attend the 
day-time sessions. In two towns, 
however, school boards paid for sub- 
stitutes to have some of their teachers 
attend full time. In the spring of 1951 
a sample week-end course was given 
to representatives of the Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation so that they 
could judge the value for themselves. 
Their enthusiasm ran high and at 
time of writing their executive is 
considering how best to secure this 
training for teachers-in-service. 

What is there about this training 
which makes teachers eager for it and 
busy mothers willing to take time 
(and in many instances pay for a 
baby sitter) not only to take a course 
but to pass it on to others? 

One mother put it succinctly to the 
writer when she said: “/t works!” 

Behavior problems have elways 
heen the greatest worry of parents 
and teachers. To know what to expect 





of children at various ages; to know 
they learn (both helpful and 


harmful habits); to know why re- 


how 


wards and punishments hinder train- 
ing towerd responsibility; to know 
how to arrange consequences so that 
the child will learn acceptable beha- 
the time train 
toward self-reliance—these are some 


vior and at same 


of the studies in the first course. 


Cut paper design by child, 


age ten, in the Creative 


Art Classes, Coste House, 


Calgary. 


The whole field of human relations 
is ripe for exploration end study. In 
that of child 
much more is already 


this one corner of it 
training 
known than has been easily available 
parents. 
The aim of Community Programmes 
is to develop a technique whereby 


to those who most need it 


sound knowledge reaches as many of 


them as possible. Harriett CARR 


Leadership Training Starts Chain Reaction in Fort Frances 
but they 
there was a real challenge in the 


Parent Education was first intro- 
duced into Fort Frances in October 
1948. Knox United Church 


Ladies’ Organization sent a delegate 


when 


to Kenora to attend an Institute on 
Family Relations, sponsored by the 
Community Programmes Branch of 
the Ontario Department of Education 
and directed by Mrs. Frances John- 
son, M.A., of the Institute of Child 
Study, | niversity of Toronto. 


Much credit is due to that first 
leader that Parent Education came 
The first 


who 


to Fort Frances to stay. 
group of twenty-six mothers 
studied with that first leader had no 


idea what they were getting in for, 


soon became aware that 
material which was being presented. 
From a vague loyalty to hear what the 
leader had to report, there grew an 
“know all” and a 


“all” could not be 


learned in ten easy lessons. 


eager desire to 


realization that 


Since October 1948, Fort Frances 
parents and teachers have acquired 
enough lay leaders to make it neces- 
sary to have three Institutes locally. 
all of them conducted by Mrs. John- 
son, the 
leaders’ courses available from the 
Institute of Child Study, University 
of Toronto. 


covering series of five 











One hundred and thirty-three mem- 
bers have taken the basic course called 
“Discipline”. Fifty-one of those have 
followed up with “Pre-school Child.” 
and continued in the 


This fall the 


is to be pre- 


forty-four 
“School Age” course. 
course on “Teen-Age” 
sented and of course it is the one for 
which so many have impatiently been 
waiting. 


the basic course, has 
different 
years, as the requests kept coming, 


“Discipline”, 


been presented in three 


and as we have insisted that it is a 


“must” before other courses are 
begun. Experience has shown this to 
be a wise decision, though a difficult 


one to which to adhere. 


(s well as the regular courses, our 
organization has held open meetings 
at which anyone could join in the 
discussions in order that the public 
might learn the type of study we are 
doing. Several fathers have become 
definitely first 
study as a result. 


interested in hand 


Leaders have held many meetings 
to work together on the courses of 
study, for clarification and stimula- 
tion, in preparation for the presenta- 
tion of the course later. We have also 
had very good results from double 
leadership where leaders were found 
suited to work out their plans to- 


gether for one group. 


Mistakes made, of 


course, such as running two different 


have been 


courses concurrently and then re- 
peating the second of the two. This 
procedure made the organization 


work very heavy. 


Our set-up is simply a Parent Edu- 
cation Organization comprised of one 
volunteer president and several group 
leaders. Their work is (1) the mak- 
ing of arrangements for the Institutes 
which were held in Fort Frances, i.e.: 
finding the required numbers of lay 
leaders to take the course; (2) con- 
tacting all parents and teachers who 
show interest in Parent Education. 
for study and 
locating places in which to hold the 
meetings. We have inserted press 
notices at the beginning of courses 


organizing groups 


and reports of the courses completed. 
but the telephone has been our best 
We found 
approach 
results 


means of communication. 
its more personal has 
definite when we 


were ready to register classes. 


brought 


Outstanding satisfactions are: (1) 
The help we have received with 
special problems from the Institute 
of Child Study and of this we cannot 
speak too highly. (2) Regular reports 
of group meetings sent to Mrs. John- 
son have brought replies which we 
consider so valuable that they are 
kept for reference. We have used 


them many times in many groups as 


they were pooled. We are loud in 
our praises of her wonderful insight 
difficulties and the help 
which she has given us. 


into our 
(3) Sources 
of materials suitable for preparing 
parents to guide their children in 
sex education have been very helpful. 


The comment we hear most often 
is “Il wonder why I couldn't see these 
things before; it’s just common sense 
and Christianity.” We feel that this 
study presents a temperate method of 


approaching our dealings with chil- 





dren. It gives us a middle course 


between the extremes of the recent 
“free expression” days and the rigid 


rule of long ago. 


Leaders have noted with pleasure 
the growth of discussion ability 
group. We have 
come from the self-centered attitude 
of, “I want my problem solved”, to 
an objective and impersonal outlook 
where we look for cause and effect 
and say “What have | done to cause 
this difficulty? What can be done to 
make things better?” We have 
basis for thinking out questions as 
they 


each SUCCESSIV e 


a 


arise, and we can accept or 


reject, on rational grounds, ideas put 
forth by others. 

We are anticipating a good year 
» “Adolescent” 
Relation” studies. 


ahead as we dig into the 


and the “Family 


It does help to clear away the daily 
pots and pans so much more easily 
when we have more satisfying and 
challenging things to do for the mind 
and spirit. Some of the points and 
objectives which our leaders have 
tried to keep always in mind are: 


il) develop a 
learning attitude and see situations 


To help 


parents 


as learning situations. 


(2) To help parents to acquire a 
willingness to study child develop- 
ment so that they can understand and 


love all children better. 

(3) To help parents realize their 
strategic of 
character; for we know that parents 
largely determine the kind of people 
we shall live with and the kind of 
world in which we shall live. 


position as shapers 


ELSIE McLENNAN and others. 


Institute of Child Study Stresses Importance of Parents 


The Institute of Child Study 
Toronto in its twenty-five years of 


in 


history has always given Parent Edu- 
cation a prominent and important 
place in its program. Anyone who 
studies child development knows the 
enormous influence of the parent on 
the developing child. He sees the 
effects, both good and bad, of the kind 
of regulation used by parents. He 
knows that the very best thing that 
can possibly happen to a child is to 
have intelligent. thoughtful parents 
who have studied their job. 


Education at the Institute 
has meny phases. There is (1) re- 
search on methods; (2) the develop- 
ment of materials such as pamphlets. 


Parent 


books. outlines for leaders and the 
Bulletin; (3) conducting 
courses for parents, and 


groups and 


4 


) training 


» 
vo 


5 


of P.E. leaders. There is space here 
for but a brief comment on each. 

How best to present the facts and 
theories of child development end at 
the same time to influence parents so 
that they can do a better job of 
bringing up their children is by no 
At the Institute we 
are continually trying out different 
methods and techniques and assessing 
the results. 

There flood of 
litereture on child training. We are 
writing pamphlet 


and 


means clear. 


is an increasing 


and 
for many 
thousand pamphlets are distributed 
each Institute. Our 
quarterly Bulletin for parents is show- 
And 
eech year sees new additions to the 
list of books written by the staff of the 


re-writing 


material parents 


year from the 


ing an increasing circulation. 














for 


These 


Outlines leaders 


revised periodically. 


Institute. are 
include 
the outlines for courses on Pre-school 
School Age 


Learning, Discipline. 


Child and Adolescence. 


Our 
leaders 


training courses for P-.E. 
at (1) the 


semi-professional., which is the P.E. 


are two levels 
option in the graduate diploma course 
and (2) the lay leaders’ course which 
is a part-time course extending over 


two vears, 


Parent Education as a serious edu- 
cational endeavor requires continued 
research, the training of personnel. 
and the development of materials and 
methods. We look forward to the 
time when the opportunity to study 
the problems of parenthood will be 
aveilable to all parents who want or 
need it. This means. we believe. an 
organized, state supported program 
and not just a hit-or-miss voluntary 
effort. 


KARL S. BERNIIARDT. 


Mental Hygiene Institute Cooperates with H & S in Montreal 


Following the National Home and 
School Convention in 1944. inspired 
by Dr. Laycock’s challenging address. 
the Parent Education Committee of 
the Quebec Federation of Home and 
School Association was formed. 


The Committee defined its purpose 

to interest members of local Associ- 
ations in forming child study groups. 
so that parents might leern more 
about how children grow and develop. 
the satisfying 
parent-child relationships ‘might be 
fostered. 
pation 


and wavs in. which 


it was decided that partici- 
should 


be encouraged and the discussion 


by group members 


method was chosen on this account. 
The to 


Situztions of everyday family living 


discussions were focus on 
suggested by the parents themselves. 
To use the discussion method to the 
best advantage. and to make the ex- 
perience productive for the group 
This 


emphasis on the leader's role has 


necessitated skilled leadership. 


distinguished the (Quebec project in 
Parent Education. 
\ 


then, was the first step. 


Leadership ‘Training Course. 


An enthusi- 


36 


of volunteers who had 
themselves known the advantage of 
training and had worked in this field, 
offered to 
\ psychiatric social worker and four 


parents who had been active in public 


astic group 


combine their resources. 


heelth nursing, psychological work 
and teaching gave the basic course in 
child 


family 


development and guidance. 


relationship and the group 


discussion method. Observation in a 


child study group under an experienc- 


ed leader, and practice in leading a 
group during the latter pert of the 
training and criti- 


(with assistance 


cism) was also arranged. The course 
outlined the function and limitations 
of the lay the leader should 


not represent an authority nor assume 


leader: 


the parents’ function. but by helping 
perents to express their feelings and 
to gain a perspective on their prob- 
lems. the leader could enable them to 


work out a solution themselves. 


\t 


Silverman. 


with Dr. Baruch 
Director of the Mental 
Hygiene Institute. who had supported 


a meeting 


the volunteer project, it was decided 


that because of the demonstrated 





<2 


interest in child study, the Parent 
Kducation Department of the Mental 
Hygiene Institute (discontinued dur- 
ing the wer) would be re-established. 
The joint sponsorship in 1948 by 
Home and School Mental 
Hygiene Institute provided continuity 
The 
extended from three 
months to two years. The Department 
continued to give refresher work for 
active leaders. 


and the 


and more thorough training. 


course was 


The need for meeting together fre- 
quently (now to be met by a Leaders 


Workshop ) 


leader in her group report: 


was expressed by one 


“It is a mistake for any leader but 
the most experienced to be away from 
a refreshing stream of information 
and the therapy one gains in the 
Leaders’ Course . (we need) the 
constant repetition of the necessity to 
work within a certain discipline and 
the encouragement to do so.” 


By providing a program in Parent 
Education, or. giving a_ ten-minute 
talk, or through film discussions or 
playlets, the Committee continued to 
he responsible for promoting and 
assisting the convenor in organizing 
groups in the local associations. 

To evaluate the of the 


work, detailed reports on each discus- 


pre Tess 


sion are submitted by the leaders. The 
group convenor keeps records of 
attendance, children’s ages, etc., and 
comments on the group experience. 


The librarian reports on the interest 


in reading and the number of books 
on the Parent Bookshelf available to 
the group and the general member- 
ship. (The Bookshelves were the re- 
sult of the interest of group mem- 
bers.) Questionnaires are given to all 
members at the final group meetings, 
in which most parents report in- 
creased understanding and _ insight 
into the causes and significance of 
children’s behavior. Measuring their 
child against the real children of 
group members instead of an un- 
attainable ideal proves to be relaxing, 
and they gain confidence in their job 
of parenthood. More than 90° of 
the hundreds of unsigned question- 
naires (representing only the mem- 
bers present at the final meeting) 
express a change of attitude such as 
“more patient”, “more tolerant,” 
“less tension’, “our home life is so 
different’, etc. More than 80% desire 
to attend another discussion group. 


While our progress has been slow, 
their 
training and more than 1,000 even- 
ings of discussion have been held in 
129 groups. Unfortunately the groups 
have been confined to the greater 
Montreal district. It should be 
possible in the near future to expend 
to meet the needs of other areas in the 
province and to work through other 
organizations interested in forming 


50 leaders have completed 


Parent Education groups — particu- 
larly among the parents of pre-school 
children. 


VIARIANNE V. CROWE. 


Quebec Organization Combines Education With Service 
1939, a 
parents whose children attended the 
first 


In November group of 


nursery school in Montreal de- 


EAN oS ee ee 


cided that they wanted to share with 
other parents their opportunity to 
experiment with modern methods of 











children. they 


started [Ecole des Parents. 


bringing up 


In (Quebec parents had been in the 
habit of looking to the Church to 
take all the responsibility for educat- 
ing and bringing up their children. 
The Ecole felt that 


parents should become conscious of 


founders of 


their own responsibilities toward their 


children and the community. So 
they did not plan a parent-teachers’ 
association which would have turned 

They 
attitude 
which they felt kept parents in a state 


to the clergy for leadership. 
wished to overcome the 
of immaturity and subordination pro- 
ducing generations of bashful. inhib- 
ited Their 


ical met an 


children. somewhat rad- 


theories enthusiastic 


response, 


The motivation of these pioneers 
nevertheless, 
Eeole 
guided by 


was. deeply spiritual 


and has continued to be 
Christian 


more 


principles of 


service. healthier. wealthier 


and learned parents _ place 
themselves at the service of the poor, 
sick or ignorant: priests respect its 
humble. benevolent approach: spe- 
Cialists in all fields of human rela- 
tions and child training cooperate 
with Ecole: and thus it is able to 
offer a well balanced blend of moral 
teaching. scientific knowledge. and 
practical experience. Its motto is: 
“S'élever pour élever™ 


self the better to raise one’s children. 


The organization of [Ecole is in 
striking contrast to the prevailing 
passion in our society for size and 


wealth. It has only a few thousand 


to raise one- 


members and its budget is small It 
believes that its high spiritual moti- 
vation cannot attract the masses but 
will appeal to an élite who can he 
better 
physical and mental health to all 


leaders in bringing about 
and the social readjustment all desire. 
It deliberately operates on a small 
budget and benevolent service, be- 
lieving that to be the sounder way 
to promote its spiritual objectives. 


mid-October to 
May. courses are offered to parents 


Every week from 
fatherhood. 
under the general title: “The father, 
this 
followed by 


on different topics, e.g.. 


great adventurer.” — Lectures 
a general discussion. 
alternate with a film showing, a 
seminar or a ten minute sketch, all 
of which are followed by a forum. 
These experiments conducted in Mon- 
treal are repeated, if successful, or on 
demand, for the different sections of 
I'Ecole functioning locally in several 
cities of the community, 


These are rapidly growing. 


L” Ecole 


network of CBC two radio programs 


French 


also has on the French 


dedicated to parents. One, on Tues- 
day mornings. is called “Le Cour- 
rier; on it, a psychologist and his 
wife, a social worker, answer parents’ 
scientific 
knowledge is at the root of every 


questions. Even though 
answer, the couple stands in the 
people's minds as parents talking to 
other parents. The other program. 
“Le Théatre de Radio-Parents.” is 
a lively dramatic sketch depicting 


the life of an average French-Cana- 


dian family and its everyday prob- 
lems. 





\ magazine called Parents serves 


as liaison between Montreal and 


local groups. 


\ similar “courrier” as that of the 
radio. is conducted in Le Devoir. one 
of the prominent daily newspapers. 


L’ Ecole also publishes booklets of 
forty pages on timely topics that re- 
quire more detailed study than a 


magazine article. 


Each and every service of [Ecole 
None 


Was 


has grown from a demand. 


has been set up because it 


thought fit or convenient by the 
administration. Its latest effort is 


called “Help to Mothers.” It 


tions this way. 


func- 
\ny mother caught 
in a difficult situation requiring im- 
mediate and efficient help, calls a 
social agency working in cooperation 
with Ecole. If the case is one where 
it can help, FEcole calls one of its 
members who have given their names 
as being willing to be called on duty 


so many hours a week. 


The family 
receiving help pays the’ caller what 
it can. This money is turned in to 
the office. 
hack 


extra 


L’kcole, in turn, pays 
need the 


afford to 


those members who 


money and cannot 


work without pay. No knows 


one 
who is being paid or who is giving 


away leisure time. This service, hard 


lo hiaintain and oreanize. Terails 


the most cherished one. as i Lowes 
one step further than talk and good 
advice. It 
best 


families who need [Ecole most. and 


is the most human. the 


approach to those unhappy 
vet would not join unless friendly 


help came their way. 

L’Ecole has had great success in 
capturing the interest of parents from 
all walks of life. The 


street, the lawyer. the business man 


man in the 
and their wives——l'Ecole is strictly a 
couple’s affair—take equal pride in 
heing members, in serving. in attend- 
ing its courses and sharing in the 
The 


erams and the magazines also attract 


open discussion. radio pro- 


a diverse group. 


Leadership has never been a serious 
problem to Ecole. The youth and 
young movements in the Ca- 
tholic 


aratory 


adult 


Church, in the courses prep- 
to marriage. introduce the 
young couples to theix new field of 
action. The clergy is now encourag- 
ing parents to assume responsibili- 
ties which they formerly left to their 
priests. The members of [Ecole des 
Parents work hard but joyfully in 
the conviction that they are advane- 
ing the Kingdom of God on earth 
and that therein lies the reward. 


CLAUDINE S. VALLERAND. 


Catholic Centre Develops Correspondence Courses 


In the field of parent education. 
The Catholic Centre, an extension de- 
partment of the University of Ottawa, 
hes made remarkable strides, through 
the medium of its pre-marital and 
post-marital courses. Since 1947. these 


courses have spread throughout Can- 


ada and the rest of the world. To date. 
more than 60.000 students have stud- 
ied the texts, either by the correspon- 


dence course method or in study 


sroups conducted by priests, lawyers. 


doctors. nurses. business men and 


housewives. The courses have been 








transleted into several languages and 


are used in oa number of other 


countries, 


“The 


Preparation for Marriage’ and “Fun- 


These courses, Course ol 
damentals of Marriage” (for married 
people only). are basic courses in a 
long range program of perent educa- 
tion. Starting with the principle that 
parents must first have accurate ideas 
about marriage itself and what is ex- 
pected of those who enter marriage. 
the courses present the fundamental 
information and foundation necessary 
to happiness. Thus, if the hushand- 
wife relationship is a happy one, then 
the probabilities are that the parent- 
children relationship will also be 
happy. Future courses, however, will 
seek to provide definite principles lo 


follow in formulating correct attitudes 


and conduct) between parents and 


children. 


\t present, the aim of the 
merital course is to 


pre- 
prepare young 
people, well before their wedding, to 
understand and appreciate the state 
of life that they are entering. At this 
time, their minds are open and hum- 
bly eager for instruction so that the 
ideals that they 
their future role as parents, constitute 


absorb concerning 


a very important phese of their pre- 


liminary education in this matter. 


The aim of the course for mar- 
ried people, “Fundamentals of Mar- 
riage’, is to help those who are 
perhaps having difficulties in’ their 
married life or who, although happy, 


realize that their continued happiness 


depends upon the constant develop- 


ment of their own marriage. Unsur- 


Finger painting by child, 
aged 9, from The Study, a 
private school in Montreal. 





mounted difliculties in marriage, 01 
a static marriage. eventually affect the 
children. Hence, one purpose of this 
course is to correct many troubles at 
the source in order to prevent or over- 
come their spread into ell phases of 
the family relationship. 

The topics treated are arranged ac- 
cording to a step-by-step pattern, de- 
signed to give actual, effective train- 
ing. The pre-marital course, 15 lessons 
in length, covers such matters as: the 
Christian ideal of marriage, selecting 
your mate, the elements of true love, 
courtship and engagement, masculine 


and feminine psychology, economic 


organization of family life. the spirit- 


uality of marriage, ecclesiastical and 


civil laws concerning marriage, mele 


and female anatomy and physiology. 
hygiene, planning parenthood, the 


child. 


The post-marital course is very 
similar but adapted to meet the spe- 
cific needs of those already married. 
lt is a shorter course, 10 lessons in 
length and, in order to obtain it, the 
applicant must supply proof of mar- 
riage. That this is at least a begin- 
ning of parent education is evidenced 
by the of of the 
“takers”: “The course has been of 
great benefit to me as it has given 
me 2 better understanding of how to 
overcome difficulties, has taught my 
husband myself to understand 
each other and has given us a better 
insight on how to rear our children,” 


W. E. OMeARA 


testimony one 


and 


Young Parents Attracted by So-Ed Programs 


So-Ed 
a program of informal education 
for adults, spread 
across Canada during the past 


meaning Social Educetion 
has rapidly 
10 
Originating in the Vancouver 
Y.M.C.A., it is now sponsored (often 
cooperatively ) Y.M.C.A.’s 
Y.W.C.A.’s than — sixty 


Associations throughout the country. 


veers. 
by and 
in more 

The unique feature about So-Id is 
that it conducts in one evening a 
three-fold program of lecture-discus- 
skill a social 

The held 
night a week for terms of six to twelve 
weeks, 60 to 400 
people each evening. Its purpose is to 
meet the interest-needs of the indi- 
vidual at the to 


opportunity group 


sions, treining and 


period. program is one 


and serves from 


time. 
for 


education and experience. 


and, same 


present an 
By 
doing, it helps people to understand 
themselves. to understand society and 


sO) 


Al 


the world about them, to learn skills, 
and to make friends. 


More end more this technique is 
drawing young married couples into 
membership, and find offered 
many topics of interest to parents and 
parents-to-be. 


we 


Typical subjects pre- 
sented in the lecture-discussion groups 
are Careful Courting. This Marriage 
Business. Home Planning, You and 
Your Child. these being titles for a 
series held over the six or eight-week 
period. Also, use is made of films 
from the National Film Board, and 


radio —-_ programs, i.e. 


“Citizen’s 


Korum” and Search of Our- 


sely es”, 


During the skill training period, the 
members engage in such crafts as 
Bridge, Leather Work, Cooking, “Fix 
it Yourself” Corner, Music Appre- 
ciation, Leadership 


Training, ete. 














this skill training. 


show 1 


Vhrough the indi- 


vidual is methods of using 


leisure time to his adventage. 


The social period speaks for itself. 
Although friendliness and fellowship 
throughout the 


three-phase informal program. they 


are apparent entire 


are developed to a highes degree 


during the games. “mixers. dancing 


and refreshments of this concluding 


portion of the evening. 


\part from the academic knowl- 


edge veined from the lectures and 


skill 
there are many intangible benefits. 
\s each 


affairs. the 


periods, and the fellowship. 


group handles its own 


individual member, by 
active participation on committees. 
learns methods of promotion, com- 
mittee organization, financing. pro- 
self-realization and 


eram structure, 


leadership in the community. 


So-Ed 


tech- 


niques serving and aiding parents. 


is one of the newer 
Lorna Rosson, 


VaLcotm BowMan. 


Churches Expand Their Programs for Parents 


The Christian Church 
considered the 


has always 
family as its funda- 
mental unit of fellowship, and even 
the pattern of its distinctive orgen- 
ized life. In spite of the fact that the 
Sunday 


Century and a half developed a special 


School movement of the last 


form of religious training (that has 
Sometimes, lately. been regarded as 
the program of religious education). 
Christian homes are still the greatest 
educational instrument of the Church. 
From pulpit and church publications. 
through 


specially developed curricula, almost 


ministerial counselling and 
all of the churches are giving special 
attention to the role of 


educetors. 


parents as 


The Church of Eneland 


has em 


barked on a two-veatr project to as 


sist its clergy in 


with the 
problems ol Vouneg people and parents 
in the 


dealing 


fields of sex education. pre- 
marital and post-marital counselling 
and family relationships. In connec- 
tion with this netional training scheme 


for marriage counselling. Spee ial kits 


of materials for use by the clergy 
have been prepared, and libraries of 
hooks on counselling made acces- 
sible. A National Training Institute 
on Marriage Counselling for ebout 30 
leaders in this field is planned for 
the last week in November. It will be 
followed by Diocesan Training Insti- 


tutes during 1952. 


The Conference of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 


has had considerable response to its 


Canada 


promotion of a family magezine. Our 
Home, which carries helpful articles 
lor parents. and stories. poetry and 
other features for the whole family. 
Many Sunday Schools and Young 
\dult groups have sponsored the dis- 


tribution of this magazine. 


\ new quarterly. related to the 
edult) curriculum of the Sunday 
School. is being published by the 
Presbyterian Church beginning. this 
fall. In weekly Bible 
studies it will carry articles of special 
interest for parents. A family devo- 
tional book entitled “Every Day” has 


addition to 





had ready acceptance among Presby 
terian families. 


The United half 


through a two-year plan for the de- 


Church is Wal 


velopment of a comprehensive pro- 


gram of “Training for Christian 
Parenthood”. This program is being 
built up on an experimental basis. 
through the cooperation of individu- 
als, groups and churches in various 
parts of the 
terials are 


Two kinds 


country and verious ma- 
being tested in practice. 
of Parent Education are 
recognized in this program. First is 
that which is 
froups of 


possible wherever 


parents can be brought 


together in study programs or for 
Within the local 
church this type of Parent Education 
is arrenged through and with the help 
of the Sunday School staff. Couples’ 


Clubs, Parents’ Associations. or othe 


special meetings. 


groups. In some cases these are com- 
munity courses or groups in which 
the churches of denomina- 


tions may participate. There are. how- 


various 


ever. many parents who for one rea- 
son or another cannot be brought into 
such groups or clesses. In order to 
reach these, literature is being de- 
veloped to take into homes. or to be 
available through literature racks and 
other distributing agencies. Every 
congregation is being encouraged to 
appoint a Family Life Superintendent 
whose function will be to relate the 
Church School program to home life. 
to develop a more effective Femily 
Life Program in and through the 
local church, to counsel with parents 
or assist the minister in doing so, and 
to make available literature and other 
resources for strengthening Christian 
Life. 


Family Among the new re- 


sOouTCeSsS TOW being developed and used 
experimentally are 2 series of Family 
Life Kits (pamphlet literature of vari- 
Life Li- 


various 


ous kinds). a basic Family 


brary. and film. strips on 
aspects of family life and parent 


education. 


In addition to these specific de- 
nominationel developments, most of 
the churches have oceasioual. or in 
some cases regular, meetings of 


Church 
School staff. and of families at certain 


mothers, of parents, with 
seasons of the year. Christian Family 
Week. following the second Sunday in 
Vay. had interdenomina- 
tional promotion. It has been the oe- 
casion of family events in the Church 
and of parents” meetings of various 
kinds. Many Young Adult Groups and 
Parent 


Education one of their main concerns, 


hes wide 


Couples’ Clubs have made 


sponsoring formal courses or arrang: 
ing special program’ around subjects 
of particular interest. 


The best information and experi- 
ence of the modern child study move- 
ment is increasingly being made avail 
able through these and other channels 
in the Church. In many places there 
is a close relationship between church 
groups and public groups such as 
Home and School Associations, Unie 
versity Extension Departments and 


other agencies interested in Parent 


Education. However. there might 


profitably be an even closer harmony 


in some cases, so that the resources 
of public agencies and the intimate 
family contact of church associations 
might be most effectively brought 
together. 


RANK FIDLER 








An Appraising Glance 


by Eleanor Sim 


: ime and | have just been reading 
a number of very interesting re- 
ports on Parent Education projects in 
They 
have been selected to give us a view 
of the 
Parent 


various sections in Canada. 
undertakings of 
Education in Cer- 
tainly it is a growing movement with 
an important contribution to make to 
adult education and to Canada. 


range and 


Canada. 


Though these reports differ sharp- 
ly. there are some outstanding com- 
communities can be 


mon features: 


mobilized around Parent Education 


projects: there is an emphasis on 
democratic participation in planning. 
on the pooling of ideas through dis- 
cussion, and on other group method 
procedures. Study groups are con- 


sidered very valuable in getting a 
more than superficial understanding 
of child development and of the prob- 


lems that modern parents face. 


Linked with this is the notion that 


information and _ investigation are 


important. Leadership training 
courses have been given with the 
that these 


trained persons will in turn lead other 


grapevine idea in mind 


parents through a course of study. 
This type of plan indicates that the 
people working in the Parent Educa- 
tion field are grappling successfully 
with the problem of trained volun- 


tee! leadership. 


Excellent work seems to have been 
done in collecting resource material 
and in making it available to the par- 
In fact 


of com- 


ticipants in these programs. 


the most effective means 


munication — films, radio programs. 
newspapers, pamphlets, books. plays. 
special bulletins—are in many in- 
stances combined with group method 
procedures. 

The 


largely 


administrative side. though 


manned (or rather “‘wo- 
manned”) by volunteers, has appar- 
ently been coped with. In some cases, 
too, a system of reporting and evalua- 


tion has been developed. 


From these reports problems are 
underlined: how can more people 
he interested? It would be interest- 
ing to know the proportion of the 
parent population in each area_par- 
licipating in any worthwhile Parent 
Iducation program. How can more 
fathers be drawn in? In most cases. 
with some notable exceptions, the 
clientele for “parent” study group is 
mothers. One report expressed sur- 
prise that a few fathers actually had 


hecome interested. 


Are they 
Instead of wonder- 


Let's think about fathers. 
not parents too? 
ing why fathers don't come to meet- 
shouldn't 


examine the factors in contemporary 


ings. educators 


parent 





urban society which tend to separate 
the father from his child. He works 
outside and usually at considerable 
distance from his home, at a job that 
Isn't the 
father important in child develop- 
be 
sought to the father-child separation ? 
Margaret Mead! thinks that the lack 
of a father for the most important 


often his wife finds remote. 


ment, and shouldn’t a solution 


hours of daily living is particularly 
devastating to the male child, who. 
being surrounded by female guides, 
has no opportunity to learn his future 
adult role from his father. 


To these problems I add a funda- 
mental query. Do all parents need to 
| think that most of 
the persons reporting would answer 
If this is a valid 
assumption, it is devastating to real- 


he educated? 
in the affirmative. 


ize how relatively few are involved. 
But | submit, for amplification below, 


that perhaps there are some parents 


who do a pretty good job without 
learning new ideas. 


Throughout these reports is a com- 
mon assumption that Parent Educa- 
tion will create better parents, parents 
more capable of guiding their chil- 
But 
some reports indicate that it is very 


dren towards better citizenship. 


difficult for parents to change to 
newer methods. Besides. the “newer” 


methods themselves are constantly 


changing. which is very confusing. 


It has been said that the present 
projects in Parent Education are con- 
sidered only the beginnings, only 
“scratching the surface” of the need. 
Has anybody thought about what 
M., 


w Ye 


And 


1942. 


1. Mead, 
Ni 


Keep Your Powder 


Dry, rk, 
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happens to the families who are 
“scratched”? | a wonderful 
family where parents and four chil- 
dren were happy together, and they 
The 
mother was subjected to a little Par- 
ent Education, and tried to use the 
But the father, who 
good father and loves his 


thought 


know 


were unaware of any problems. 


newer methods. 
is a very 
ideas 
“silly” and, besides, the telephone 


children, these new 
was constantly ringing and his wife 
spent a lot more time away from him 
and the children, attending meetings. 
Now there is some tension over this 
new development and the family is a 
Of course we all 
know that a basic prerequisite for 


little less happy. 


adequate child training is a happy 
home. Or do we? 
noted that marriage counselling is 
included as part of their Parent Edu- 


Some agencies 


cation program, but many seem to 
leave out the fact that only a success- 
ful and happy marriage adjustment 
provides the background for happy 
and normal child development. 


What happens when a mother finds 
out that her old ideas are “no good? 
She has learned democratically that 
there are no easy formulae, no spe- 
work out 
her own solutions to the problems 


cific answers. She must 


which confront her. The result is a 
mother in a state of uncertainty, with 
a great deal of doubt about what to 
do. coupled with a sense of euilt 
about anything which smacks of the 
old regime. This anxiety does not 
create a good situation for either 
parents or children. Is it heresy to 
wouldn't these two mothers have 
been better off without their little bit 


of Or to ask 


say: 


Parent Education? 














parent educators again the question: 
do all parents need to be educated? 
If shouldnt 


4 
does? 


soOctely 


not. we consider who 


are many persons in our 


have any uncer- 
a child should be 


reared: they know a child should not 


who do not 
tainty about how 
he “spoiled”, should be punished se- 
But Parent 
kducation leaders disapprove of thei 
seek to establish 
methods in their place. But 
to be replaced hy anxiety. 


can we say surely that the child bene- 


verely for any misdeed. 


methods. and new 
if cer- 
is 


Larnty 


fits from the change? 


Indeed 


Parent Education leaders 


not in agreement as to methods. 


No definitive study has been made to 


show how parents are changed in 
| 


Having 


they 


their approach to children. 
iy 


( onststenth 


" exposed to new ideas. do 


adopt new methods. 


nol 


ol 
when they No 
knows. that 
one method of rearing will produce a 


better adult. 


only are anery 7 


ore excep intuitively. 


- ~ J 
This is not to argue against Parent 


kducation. but to urge more attention 
to 


ell acy 


objectives. research into 


ol 


naivete 


more 
Parent Education efforts 


and less regarding the ease 
with which parents and hence chil- 


dren can be changed. 


Another 
why parents do not know the answers 


Why 


the anxi- 


fundamental question is 


lo questions of child rearing. 
all this ? Why 


‘4 primitive 


uncertainty 


ely‘ Parents in sociely 


their 


South 


with 
the 


didn't have “problems” 


The Vianus in 


example, knew 


children. 
lor 


seas. pre isely 
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to teach to the 


equivalent of our pre-school child. 


what they needed 
He must be taught to swim by the 
age of three or he would drown 

because their homes were pile houses 
He had to learn to 
paddle an outrigger canoe (father 


over a lagoon. 


had lots of time to teach this) since 
this was the only means of transpor- 
tation from one place to another. 


Canadian society is not so simple 
There 
are many variations and changes in 
family life. 


live on a farm, or in an eight-roomed 


or so stable as it once was. 


\ Canadian family may 


city house. or in an emergency hous- 
ing unit; they may move from one to 


of 


move up or down the economic and 


another these homes: they may 
class levels. All this mobility involves 
changes in standards and values, and 
the greatest impact of these changes 
hits the middle class. Since middle 
class parents dont know and can't 
this 


whether they will move up or down 


predict in uncertain world 


the ladder. what should their children 
learn? To be little ladies and gentle- 
To 


know successful business methods or 


men. or to know how to work? 


to paint beautiful landscapes ? 


What 


good housekeepers when an 


do we teach girls to be 
increas- 
ing number of Canadian women be- 
come wage earners, and when modern 
gadgets and methods of processing 
food make the old techniques ob- 
solete? When our children grow up. 


what kind of homes will they inhabit? 


What should we teach our boys? To 
play fair and know the rules of the 


eame. to learn to get along with the 


modern warfare is 


in the least like this? 


cang when nol 





What can we teach children of 
happy family life when so many of 
our own marriages are unsuccessful 
and when the rising tide of divorce 
threatens family life? 

Parent 
Education leaders might well con- 


These are questions that 


sider when programs are being 


planned and when their results are 
being evaluated. 


Let’s not become 


so involved in expanding programs 


of Parent Education. with more study 
sroups, more discussions. more films. 
etc., that we forget to look at the fun- 
damental problems. Let's look at the 
society where parents and children 
live. Let’s look at the factors which 
create some of the problems, which 
cause unsuccessful marriages and un- 
happy homes, and at the environment 


which exerts its pressures on parents 


and children. 


Child’s drawing done in the children’s classes, School of Technology and Art, Calgary. 














Leaders in Parent Edueation 


by Mary Avison 


| alee since families began, par- 
4 ents have looked for someone 
to show them how to bring up 
children: and tradi- 


tions of family life have been handed 


their customs 
on from generation to generation, 
and. I suspect, even Adam and Eve 
wished they had parents or friends 
to tell them what to do when Cain 
slew Abel. Certainly as far back as 
832. The Mother's 


giving advice to parents, and mothers’ 


Magazine was 


vroups were meeting to discuss the 
problem of discipline. However, the 
modern Parent Education movement 
seems to date from, and originate as 
a result of, modern developments in 
medicine and public health, in psy- 
chology and mental hygiene, and in 
educational aims and methods. The 
need for it has been accelerated by 
the use of modern mass media for 
publicity which too often spread each 
new bit of knowledge as if it were 
the whole answer to problems of 
family and community living. Con- 
fusion and uncertainty result; par- 
ents need and are seeking help to 
clear their own feeling and thinking. 
In many parts of Canada, adult edu- 
cation is faced with the problem of 
finding and training leaders to satisfy 
the increasing demand and aware- 
ness of need. 


In this situation. it is fundamental 
to clear the basic purpose of Parent 


Education. In spite of published 


figures and public concern over the 
problem of the mentally ill, there are 
still many more normal parents who 
need help in guiding the normal de- 
velopment of normal children toward 
wholesome adult maturity. “No life 
is without difficulties”, said a director 
of group therapy. Parent Education 
should concern itself with such nor- 
mal life situations, not with path- 
ology. The pressing problem of help- 
ing disturbed children and malad- 
justed parents. while important, 
should not be allowed to become the 
tail that wags the dog. but should be 
considered and dealt with as a sepa- 
rate need, equally serious, but not 
to be with the task of 
Parent Education as a normal func- 


confused 


tion of society z 


\ great deal of the criticism that 
has been aimed at Parent Education 
is due to an appeal to fear. and a 
use of examples and methods from 
experience in dealing with delin- 
abnormality. which al- 


quency and 


most inevitably produce increased 
anxiety. loss of confidence and _les- 


Many 


and much of our present-day knowl- 


sened_ effectiveness. insights 
edge of growth and development 


come from study of the abnormal 
and are developed through therapeu- 
But 


Parent Education is not a therapeu- 


lic experience and experiment. 


tic task, and parent education lead- 





ers, while recognizing the debt they 
should 
bility for such therapy, nor should 
they allow themselves to be used to 
therapeutic and 
practices without discrimination 
to their value and place in normal 


owe, not accept responsi- 


promote concepts 


as 


development and in an educational 
movement. 


Having made this distinction and 
recognizing that the line between nor- 
mal and maladjusted is not absolute 
or definite. but feeling that the dis- 
tinction is valid nevertheless, and im- 
portant in any discussion of leader- 
ship training, the following observa- 
tions and suggestions are offered for 
consideration, with no thought that 
They 
have been developed over the last 
twenty-five years. as the result of ex- 


they provide a final answer. 


perience both in Manitoba and in 
Quebec; they grow out of the co- 
operative thinking and experiments 
of many community groups. Wom- 
Institutes, School. 
Y.W.C.A.. Mental 
Hygiene Health League, 
but. stated. are the 
opinions cf the author and still sub- 


and 
School. 


en's Home 
Sunday 
Institute, 
ete.. as here 
ject’ to further change and develop- 
ment. 
1 careful evaluation of past, pres- 
ent and future leadership training is 


due. Since pressures from many 


parts of Canada and incentive de- 
rived from similar movements in the 
United States have driven a slowly 
developing Parent Education move- 
ment to expand so rapidly, the prob- 
lem of leadership is acute. Whence? 
Whom? What sort? How train and 
hy whom? What standards? These 
are the questions we are faced with 


when we seek leaders. 
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Who Should Be Leaders? 

Leaders spring up spontaneously. 
In response to local demand, or in 
enthusiastic desire to pass on to 
others some new insight and method 
that has proved helpful to them, or 
in order to satisfy a personal urge 
to power and recognition, leaders 
have, in the past. been found who 
were willing to take on, independ- 
ently, the guidance and direction of 
study courses and discussion groups 


for parents. In many cases, such 


groups have proved really valuable 
and stimulating to the members. In 
other cases, the groups have petered 


out, giving parent education a poor 
reputation, or have met the needs of 
only a small percent of the group, 
or have even done definite harm to 
some members and serious discredit 
to a valuable movement. As one who 
attempted to undertake such 
leadership in the past, the writer is 


has 


now aware of the danger and weak- 
ness of inadequate preparation, un- 
supported individual effort. and 
youthful enthusiasm when unmodi- 
fied by a broader. experience and 
wider knowledge than can be ac- 
quired in one year’s training or a 
few years’ experience as a parent. 


In various areas. through various 
organizations, short courses are 
available: on methods without sub- 
ject matter, on content without tech- 
niques, on bits of subject matter, with 
or without some help in educational 
methods. Members of such courses 
self-selected, the courses 
being open to any who apply: or 
locally selected delegates of local 
organizations are sent to “take the 
course” and are chosen frequently 
on the basis of availability rather 
than suitability as leaders. Sometimes 


are often 

















the purpose of attendance is to use 
the course later for the promotion of 
some particular emphasis or aspect 
of it. such 
progressive education, psychosomatic 
concepts, nursery schools, etc. While 


nutrition. recreation. 


as 


these are significant and legitimate 
purposes. if the leader is enthusias- 
tic about one aspect only and _ pre- 
sents it with partiality, it may not 
he wisely balanced in relation to the 
general needs of parents in any com- 
Such 


fail to provide a broad and 


munity. leadership training 
nay 
comprehensive program of parent 
education, 

In 
look to future developments. what 
should be 
lists of qualities required by leaders 


the selection of leaders as we 


standards set up? Long 


are and 


discouraging. frustrating 
measured 
of the 
available. 


As 


impossible ideals when 
the 


human 


against infinite variety 


ordinary mortals 
Yet some standards must be set. 


a minimum. these four: 


|. Parent Education leaders should 
themselves be well-adjusted people, 
that 


they are not leaders primarily to 


i.e.. emotionally mature so 


satisfy their own emotional needs. 
but are able to remain objective. 
have a capacity to relax and allow 
to 
to 
authoritative answers and too 


group members grow at their 


own rate. and resist demands 
for 


Casy 


2. They be 


themselves happy. confident. suc- 


solutions. 


should people who are 


cessful parents: or. if not parents, 


worked 


families. 


who have with 


people 


and who 


life 


and 


children and 
know 


spite 


and family in 


of 


plexities. 


enjoy 


its demands com- 
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3. They should have a real liking for 
the infinite variety in humanity, a 
deep and abiding faith in people, 
and confidence in their ability to 
find their 
sound information 


own solutions, given 


helpful 


and 
guidance. 


.They should have a_ sufficiently 
broad educational background to 
provide a sound basis for further 
training. well an open- 
minded, humble attitude that keeps 
them ready to learn and willing 
to grow. as they work with parents. 


as 


as 


Where Shall We Find Them? 

The problem of locating potential 
leaders is ever present and personal 
contact both 
more effective and more satisfactory 


and selection seems 
than widespread advertising of train- 
ing courses or of the need for volun- 
teers. Parents who have come up 
Parent Education groups, 
who know the help that Parent Edu- 
cation can be. who understand what 


group discussion Is. 


through 


and who have 
learned by experience the creative 
power of its apparently slow pro- 
make probably the _ best 
leaders. This implies an acceptance of 


cesses, 


the small study-discussion group as 
the best method yet developed but 
does not overlook the importance of 


lectures. films. books. etc.. as material 
for study and discussion. 


It is true that not enough such 
leaders are yet available, and many 
who could give valued leadership do 
not consider themselves capable even 
with training. Many need urging to 
plan time for this community ser- 
and to believe 
their amid the 
demands upon 


vice encouragement 

potentialities, 
various community 
them. 


in 





Perhaps the most important need 
is for a clearing house which will 
make it easier for people with some 
experience and training in’ Parent 
from 
place to another, to find the right 
opportunity to use their abilities with- 


out — solitary 


Education, as they move one 


and 
which will assist organizations need- 


self-promotion, 


ing group leaders to contact and use 
the potential leaders that are avail- 
able. Experience in Montreal has 
shown that a large number of those 
who took leadership training in the 
past seven years are, for various rea- 


sons, not now leading groups in that 


area: in many cases the reason was 

How 
leading 
groups elsewhere? How many should 
be and are not? Some means of lo- 


that the family moved away. 


many. one wonders. are 


cating and using such trained and 
experienced people, not only as they 
move about Canada but as they come 


Three Men in a Tub, paint- 
ing done at children’s art 
classes, Saskatoon Art 


Centre. 





to us from the 


Lnited States and 
other countries, should be developed. 

Such an exchange and use of lead- 
ership potential would necessitate 
the development of minimum. stan- 
dards not only with regard to leader- 
ship selection but with regard to 
training course programs, and, as 
this becomes possible, the granting 
of certificates or other recognition of 
leadership ability, training, and ex- 
The Mental Hygiene In- 
stitute in Montreal, in cooperation 
with the Quebec Federation of Home 
and School Associations, Parent Edu- 
cation 


perience. 


made a_ be- 
ginning by listing the names of those 
who have satisfactorily completed 
their leadership training course and 


Committee. has 


the successful leadership of a group 
for at least Probably 
experiments in this direction are be- 
ing made elsewhere and could be 
developed and correlated. 


one season. 








What Should They Learn? 

But the great need is for more 
opportunities for leadership training. 
College courses, academic credits in 
child development, etc., 
are not enough. They are useful 
background material. But leaders in 
Parent Education than 
this. 


psychology. 


need more 


Leaders in Parent Education need 
to understand the processes of growth 


and development, including the part 


that physical. emotional and_ social 
aspects play in the process; they 
should be aware of the known facts 
and of the gaps still to be explored. 
so that they may maintain a tenta- 
tive rather than an authoritarian at- 
titude in experimental areas. 

They need, as part of their train- 
ing. the translation of theory and 
fact into practical living in family 
and community, and into the lan- 
vuage of non-academic people. 

They need information concerning 
community 
ance centers, etc., so that people with 
problems and 


resources. clinics. guid- 


needs beyond their 
scope may be referred to sources of 
appropriate help. 

They need an understanding of 
and practice in methods of group 
work and group discussion, the use 
of records, the value and limitations 
of individual consultation 
group thinking. 


and of 


They need information concerning 
the literature available, both aca- 
demic and popular, with some evalu- 
ation of its soundness, its limitations 
and its educational level. They need 
libraries, and judgment to promote 
the use and purchase of books and 
pamphlets by members of their 
groups. 


They need to discover the possi- 
bilities in the use of newer educa- 
tional methods: films and film strips, 
plays, réle-playing, etc. 


They need, during the first year or 
more of actual leadership, sympa- 
thetic and skilled supervision, a 
chance to consult frequently about 
their leadership difficulties, about 
program planning, and about indi- 
vidual members of their groups, with 
someone who has time and experience 
to be wise, patient and encouraging 
as well as skilful. 


They need follow-up opportunities 
for further study and mutual sup- 
port. The workshop for active lead- 
ers which is planned for this year in 
Montreal is an indication of aware- 
ness of this need and an attempt to 
meet it. 

All these should be part of a well- 
planned leadership training program. 
\ year ago last May at the first Na- 
tional Institute on Parent Education, 
Dr. Karl Bernhardt outlined some of 
the problems we face and his hopes 
for the future. saying “This may 
come about within fifty years or so.” 
It is such long-sightedness that we 
need in planning our leadership train- 
ing programs. We need to see where 
we are going. what we are aiming 
for. and not to be discouraged if all 
our needs are not included yet—so 
long as we do not lose sight of the 
goal and are certain that we move 
along the best road towards it. 


Who Should Provide Training? 
To whom can we look for leader- 
ship programs? Universities offer 
academic courses: Extension Depart- 
ments provide series of lectures: In- 
stitutes in some centers have begun 


more specific Parent Education 





leadership training 
menting, 


courses, experi- 
changing, developing, to 
discover the needs and how best to 
meet them. Standards are being de- 
veloped, criteria set up, in some cases 
certificates are given, recognizing 
both courses taken and_ practical 
leadership under supervision, carried 
through = effectively. The Mental 
Health Association and its affiliated 
organizations, the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Home and School Associa- 
tions and its provincial and local as- 
sociations, the Extension Departments 
of Universities and of Federal and 
Provincial Departments of Health 
and Welfare, and of Education are 
the organizations to which it seems 
most logical to look for initiative and 
cooperation in leadership training. 
Whether one or several jointly should 
undertake such a project at this stage. 
and how such cooperation can be 
accomplished, whether by consulta- 
tive committees, delegation of re- 
sponsibility to one organization, or 
by formation of a Parent Education 
(Association. may depend on circum- 
stances and possibilities in each area 
or province. Whatever the ultimate 
decision, three things would seem to 
he essential to any sound plan: 

l. Continuity and _ permanence 
should be achieved through the back- 
ing of well-established and thorough- 
ly competent organizations and per- 
sonnel. Parent Education leadership 
training needs to use all the resources 
at present available and willing to be 
used but to avoid 
fractional” efforts. 


“sporadic and 


2. Equally important is it that 
parents should be included as equal 
partners on the planning committee. 
They know the problems they face: 
they know their own needs and diffi- 





culties: they, in consultation with 
those who know the resources avail- 
able, should participate in planning 
programs and deciding on effective 
ways of carrying them out. Parents, 
as parents, should be an integral part 
of any planning committee for lead- 
ership training because they think in 
terms of individual children and indi- 
vidual families rather than in terms 
of “typical situations” and “average 
children”. In any Parent Education 
project, planned to serve normal par- 
ents and families, this individual, 
“different from any other”, aspect 
must never be overlooked. 

3. Any leadership training pro- 
gram should be sufficiently exten- 
sive and thorough to provide sound 
and adequate leaders. There is a 
growing feeling that quality must 
come before quantity in spite of the 
pressure of demand for leaders. To 
expect that brief courses on discus- 
sion methods are adequate to pro- 
duce sound guidance in areas where 
basic facts are unknown, is as un- 
wise as it is to expect that great 
knowledge is _ sufficient without 
some skill in imparting it and aiding 
others to accept and be able to use 
such knowledge. The test of our 
leadership training programs is the 
usefulness of the leadership provided. 
Parent Education is already suffering 


under criticism from some quarters 
that it produces less competent and 
less confident parents. Unless we can 
produce leaders who truly help par- 
ents to be more understanding of 


themselves and more effective in 
guiding their children to maturity, 
our leadership training program fails 
to justify itself and needs revaluation 


and revision. 


(Continued on page 56) 











The Role of the ‘Teacher 


yy Harold Whitley 


FRYE school teacher will play an 


increasingly important role in 
She will be forced 


to do so by the needs of her pupils, 


parent education. 


the expectations of the parents, the 
nature of modern education and the 
changes in society itself, particularly 
the function of the home. 

The 


with 


modern teacher is concerned 
the ol 
each child towards intellectual, social 
and all that 
She attempts 


to help the child approach his poten- 


euiding development 
and emotional maturity 


each of these implies. 


tialities by increasing and coordinat- 
ing all his learnings. formal and in- 
and extra-curri- 


formal. curricular 


cular. She needs the active cooper- 
ation of informed parents to achieve 
the 


good 


She 
that 
home can give; she requires informa- 
the child that 
alone can supply; and, if she is to 


her objectives. welcomes 


broad training only a 


tion about parents 


do an acceptable job, she must 


directly or indirectly some 


help 
parents with the inevitable problems 
that 


up in our complex society. 


children encounter in growing 


Parent-Teacher Conferences 
The parent-teacher conference is a 


fruitful 
problems and is pregnant with possi- 


way of approaching these 


bilities for parent education. Some 
of these problems are directly asso- 
ciated with school: practically all of 


4 


academic 
he yme 


affect the child’s 
Whether the ap- 


proaches the school for assistance or 


them 


progress. 


the school calls in the parents for a 
conference a measure of parent edu- 
cation results. 


Parent-teacher conferences are not 
confined to times of “trouble”. They 
are becoming an accepted medium of 
cooperation between home and 
The 
informal meetings at school when the 
freed from 
other duties, and preferably not held 


al 


school. most productive are 


teacher is temporarily 
that has been 


the end of a day 


strenuous for either parent — or 


teacher. Such conferences do occur, 
of course. on parents’ night, at Home 
and School Association meetings, 
etc.. but these are usually superficial 
because of interruptions and lack of 
time. In a relaxed. informal atmos- 
phere the teacher can use her exper- 
ience and training and various source 
materials to help the parent see her 
way through specific problems such 
as those related to spending money, 
leisure pursuits, dating, vocational 
choices, and lead to an understanding 
of the underlying desires for inde- 


pendence, responsibility, recognition. 


rhe parent-teacher conference is 
mutually profitable. Through it the 
teacher obtains a better understand- 
ing of the child, his interests, his as- 


pirations and his opportunities. 





Reporting to Parents 

New methods of reporting to pat 
ents are a form of parent education. 
The traditional report form stated the 
child’s progress by means of percen- 
tage in various subjects and_ his 


standing measured against other 


members of the class. The new re- 
ports tend to give a picture of the 
child’s academic progress in relation 
to his own capacities and also some 
picture of his progress towards social 
and emotional maturity. An_ inter- 
esting experiment was tried in Deer 
Park School, Toronto. during the 
past year. Instead of issuing for- 
mal report cards, teachers reported 
to parents through periodic indivi- 
dual visits. On some occasions the 


parents visited the school and = on 
others the teachers made after-school 
visits to the homes. Whatever may 
he the merits of this plan as a method 
of reporting pupil progress, it  un- 
doubtedly provides for the develop- 
ment of the spirit of understanding 
and cooperation that makes possible 
a good parent education program. 
Study Groups 

What is the role of the teacher in 
parent study 


Home 


Parent-Teacher or 


education groups or- 
School or 


organiza- 


ganized by and 
other 
tions? By training and experience 


every teacher is able to give some 


leadership in any study of the school- 
age child. Modern educational prae- 


tices are based on information 
gleaned from educational and child 
psychology, medicine, psychiatry and 
social work. Most teachers are con- 
stantly enlarging their understanding 


and adding to their knowledge by 


reading, attending courses, workshops 


and study groups. They are usually 





familiar with recent publications, 
visual aids and other materials, and 
can play an important part as par- 


licipants and as resource persons. 
One phase of parent education 
that 


interpretation of modern educational 


is sometimes overlooked is the 


objectives and methods in this period 
Many 


are confused by the great 


of very rapid social change. 
parents 
changes in methods of teaching since 
they The 


performs a necessary function in ex- 


went to school. teacher 
plaining the cause and the nature of 


some of these changes. 


Interpreting the Curriculum 

Some principals make it a prac- 
tice to give a short talk at each Home 
and School 


varding the content and the methods 


Association meeting re- 


in modern education, illustrating by 
reference to a particular academic 
subject. This practice is enthusias- 


tically received by parents who, 
through their increased understand- 
ing. are able to support in a_prac- 
tical Way the program of the school. 
This is done successfully also by the 
teacher who talks with the parents 
grade tea or 


Actually, the knowl- 
edge that his parents understand what 


of her own pupils at a 
other function. 


is going on at school, helps the child. 


Education is undergoing — very 
rapid change. This change is perhaps 
best exemplified in curriculum revis- 
ion. Curriculum was formerly a list of 
academic subjects. Now it is usually 
considered as all those desirable edu- 
cative experiences that a child meets 
during his school life. Committees 
of teachers engaged in revision fre- 
quently invite laymen to join them. 


Parents are asked to participate in 








order to indicate the kind of persons 
they want their children to become. 
Such committee work clarifies in the 


ol 


selves can do towards developing 


minds what they them- 


parents 


their children. 


No longer is there a sharp division 
between the responsibilities of the 
One of the 
former difficulties that hampered the 
teacher in parent education was the 
that the task was 
purely academic and confined to the 
There little 
munication between the parent and 
the 
teacher 


home and of the school. 


idea teacher's 


classroom. was com- 


teacher. Suggestions from the 
often looked with 
suspicion as being out of her field, 
and zealous parents who inquired 
into 


were on 


school affairs were considered 
Now the teacher 
larges the parent’s knowledge of the 
child him 
in relation to the larger group whereas 
the parent sees the child in the small 
family group. 


interfering. en- 


hecause the teacher 


sees 


The teacher's ability to participate 
in parent education depends on many 
factors: the kind of person she is, the 
number of pupils in her class, the 
extent of her experience, the thor- 
oughness of her initial professional 
training and the adequacy of the in- 
service program of the school system 
in which she works. The teacher’s 
first responsibility is to the pupils in 
her Her 


does not end there. 


classroom. responsibility 
She helps those 
pupils directly and indirectly when 


The 


good reason to count on 


she assists in parent education. 
public has 
the teacher for active cooperation in 


parent education programs. 
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LEADERS (Continued from page 53) 
Postscript 

Whenever we talk of Parent Edu- 
cation, we tend to think in terms of 
mothers only. When we consider 
leadership, again, too often, we mean 
women leaders only, or include men 
as professional people, experts, re- 
source personnel, not as parents. 
What is needed is parent education 
by and for both parents. Somehow, 
ways must be to prepare 
leaders, men women 


found 
and 


as 
who can 
of both 
fathers and mothers, and also we must 
train, as leaders of groups of fathers, 
men who will not give advice from 
outside but who will speak as one of 
themselves, 


guide groups composed 


learning together with 


the group to understand and accept 
the réle of male parent. helping one 
another to fulfil this responsibility 
more effectively and happily. 








Resources 











Dramatic Material for Parent Education 


Parent education workers in Mon- 
treal were interested to read, in the 
March 195] of Foop For 
THoucutT, of the production of the 
play “Scattered Showers” before a 
mass meeting of Home and School 
members in Toronto last winter. This 
half-hour sketch is one of a series of 
three, called “Temperate Zone” deal- 
ing with pre-school, school-age. and 


issue 


teen-age which are 
available through the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 1790 
Broadway. New York 19. The pub- 
lication of these plays had been wel- 
comed by the Parent Education Com- 
mittee of the Quebes Federation of 
Home School 
possible vehic les for the promotion 
but 
their use had followed different lines 
from that of the Toronto experiment. 


predicaments, 


and Associations 


as 


of parent education principles: 


We have been presenting all three 
of the lo groups 
throughout Montreal. not necessarily 
Home School. 
by means of a happy collaboration 
the Mon- 
treal Repertory Theatre and the Par- 
ent Education Committee. The Junior 
the 
the 
Committee secured the leaders 


plays Various 


connected with and 


hetween the Junior League. 


League made the arrangements: 
VRT provided the casts: 
P. E. 


for the discussion periods which fol- 


lowed each presentation. In all. there 


were ten performances during the 
spring season and the Junior League 


reports twenty-three requests for this 


Oe 


fall. The audiences varied in num- 


her from twenty-five to four hundred. 


Without the benefit of question- 
naires such as were used at the mass 
meeting in Toronto, we can only 
judge of the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram from the opinions of those ex- 
perienced persons who, attended the 
various meetings. The leaders, gen- 
erally, reported that the audiences 
were delighted with the plays, ac- 
knowledged their realism and were 
anxious to learn how to modify their 
own attitude towards their children 
when faced with similar situations. 

The 


when 


notable 
play 


most meeting was 
the “Fresh Variable 
Winds” dealing with school-age chil- 
dren was presented to the Annual 
Conference of the Quebec Federation 
of Home School 
\lthough audience 
four there reasons 
it was not feasible to ask it to 
break up into small groups for the 
discussion period. But Mrs. H. R. C, 
Avison led a lively half-hour discus- 
sion from the platform which ob- 
viously enhanced the appreciation of 
the play by the spectators. 

\nother 


Associations. 
numbered 
were 


and 
the 
hundred, 
why 


interesting event took 
place at the Home and 
School Association when two of the 
plays were performed in one evening 
by members of their drama 
Although there are reasons 


Bancroft 


own 
group. 
why the presentation of two plays 
the same evening is not commend- 














able, the use of local actors has some 
merit and, in this case, probably ac- 
counted for the size of the audience. 
which was estimated at two hundred. 
Again. the discussion was led by one 
leader who was impressed by “the 
liveliness of the discussion. the num- 
hers of different people who wanted 
to talk. 
at least”. 
The 


pel ences, 


and their keenness. vocally 


success of these 


two ex- 
nevertheless. does not 
weaken the conviction that the most 
beneficial discussions take place in 
sroups of twenty to thirty people. 
And, in addition, it should be noted 


that on when 


every occasion these 
~Temperate Zone” plays have been 
used in the Montreal area. the dis- 
cussion periods have been conducted 
hy an accredited group leader. This 
means a person who neither delivers 
a lecture nor acts as a neutral chair- 
man, but skill in encour- 
aging people to talk and directing 
their thoughts along the most con- 
structive routes. 


exercises 


The result is usual- 
ly found to be more satisfving for 
the participants. 

It is probable that these plays may 
be used in our regular Child Study 
vroups by having the members read 
them aloud as a stimulus to discus- 
sion. Several of our leaders have 
made use of an original 
sketch called “Family 


manner, 


lramath 
Affairs” in this 


Produced a few ago at the 
Annual Conference of the Home and 


School Federation. it deals with vary- 


\ears 


ing parental attitudes on the subject 
of responsibility. Leaders report that 
the members enjoy reading the play 
and frequently interrupt with such 
remarks as “That sounds just like 


me!” or “Youre telling me!” In 


other words. they 
with the 


some ol 


identify themselves 
characters 
their 


and recognize 
faults in child 
Then, during the discus- 
sion which follows, the give and take 
with the 


owl 
vuidance. 


who have 
shared in the listening helps them to 
translate their awareness 
proved practices at home. 


other mothers 


into im- 


(nother playlet we have used with 
apparent benefit is called, “Speaking 
of Children”. It is designed for pub- 
licity and the promotion of Child 
Study groups. Taking just ten min- 
utes and three performers, it demon- 
strates in a mildly humorous fashion 
the need for Child Study groups, their 
aims and their methods. It was per- 
formed some twenty-odd times dur- 
ing two seasons at Home and School 
meetings and rarely failed to result 
in the organization of a study group. 
( nfortunately, both “Speaking of 
Children” “Family Affairs” are 
only in manuscript form and_ thus 
not generally available. 


and 


The use of radio for this same 
purpose of publicity and promotion 
is obvious. In Montreal. the Federa- 
tion has had a fifteen minute spot on 
CECE for several 
few months the 


years and 
Parent Education 
Committee provides the program. On 
these occasions. 


had 


portance in the 


every 


we have sometimes 
interviews with people of im- 
field. and 
use of brief drama- 
Actual 


we have 
sometimes made 


tic dialogues. 


results from 


these efforts. however. are not easily 


demonstrable. 

Other pertinent programs 
such as “In Search of Ourselves.” 
“Life with the Robinsons” and Dr. 
Laveock’s heen used 
for reference in our study groups. 
Of these three series. “Life with the 


radio 


lectures have 





Robinsons” has been by far the most 
useful in parent education work. It 
reflected, more nearly, the problems 
of average family living on which 
we place emphasis. 

By including the discussion of 
these programs in our regular group 
work we fail to arouse the community 
of feeling that might be generated in 
a listening group organized exclu- 
sively for the purpose. On the other 
hand. it has the added value of in- 
corporating the episodes in a com- 
plete picture of the whole course 
of child development. 

\ll dramatic material, plays, play- 
reading. radio, movies, share a com- 
mon function in the promotion of 
parent education. They serve. in an 
entertaining manner, to make a 
larger and larger number of indi- 
viduals aware of their possibilities 
for good or ill as parents. They make 
them aware. too, of the universality 
of parents’ difficulties and suggest 
solutions for them. The more di- 
verting and true-to-life the presen- 
tation will 
people's interest and cause 
them to see their own family relation- 


is. the more surely it 
arrest 


ships in an objective focus. 


veryone loves drama and _ there 
is added enjoyment in sitting beside 
one’s friends and sharing the emo- 
tional reactions to a 
formance. 


fictional per- 


There is. of course, no 
guarantec that a person who sees one 
of these educational plays or listens 
to a revealing radio episode will im- 
mediately set about his own reforma- 
tion as a parent. But most people do 


ask. “What 


my home?” 


about it in 
And this is where the 
trained leader in a discussion period 


can | do 


can make the experience truly help- 
ful. This is done not by giving a 
prescribed formula in answer to the 
question. but by relating the situa- 
tion involved to the whole picture of 
normal child development. by refer- 
ring the individual to pertinent read- 
ing material, or possibly by eliciting 
useful opinions and practices from 
other parents in the audience. 


The whole process of parent edu- 
cation goes on over a long period of 
vears and involves innumerable 

Sut in the 


there is no 


events and adjustments. 
that 
doubt that plays, radio, and moving 
pictures may play a delightful and 


NELLIE WARE. 


course of process 


valuable part. 
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The Use of Films in Parent Edueation 


Do 
vouthful days, the visiting lecturer 
with his lantern slides, his spiel timed 


you remember from vour 


to each picture, and his pointer cast- 


/ 


ing grotesque shadows? Things 


With 
l6mm. film. films 
Wa\ 


moved far since 
the advent of the 
their 
and homes, and into your Home and 
School Association. The basic ap- 
proach the though. We 
more through our eves 
And 
though the old lecturer didn't put 
it that way, he knew that “pictures” 
paid off, Dr. Roby Kidd of the 
CAAE more articulate: “If we 
just hear it just read 
it. we may forget it: but if we hear 
it on the air or on a recording. or 
it the read it in a 
pamphlet or book. and talk it over 

well. we re pretty sure to have it.” 


We do like_to 


hear about. and this is grist to any 


have then. 


have found into schools 


is same 
learn far 


than through our ears alone. 


is 


(an idea) or 


see in movies. 


visualize what we 
program planner’s mill. no matter 
for whom he is planning his program. 
But because, apart from the profes- 
sional work of the social agencies and 
Parent Eduea- 
tackled 
Home 
what said 
apply mostly to them. 


allied organizations. 
almost 
School 


here 


been 
by 


sociations. 


tion has eXx- 


he, 


will 


clusively and 


is 


One great advantage of using films 
in the Parent Education field is their 
Home Schoolers 


know. the problems of reaching out- 


availability. and 


of-town associations. with transpor- 
tation difficulties for speakers. and 
indeed But the film 
Any 


can 


for audiences. 
knows no barriers of distance. 
school 


possessing a projector 


free, films of 
Not only do they 
bridge the rural-urban gap, but they 


rent, or often borrow 


many categories. 


appeal to many types of people, from 
the 


from 


reader who could material 
hooks. to the non-intellectual 


who will respond to a visual approach 


get 


more easily than to an oral one. 


Viore 


ngs. 


films alter 


this. feel- 


People who go to movies to 


than 


have a good ery, well know that films 
pack an emotional punch. They see 
the identify 
with the characters, and actually feel 
with Now if cannot 
really possess knowledge except with 
the film 
dium becomes doubly important as 
of attitudes. 
This is especially important where 


themselves on screen. 


them. we 


heart and head. then me- 


a means influencing 
Parents 

their 
and their 


children are concerned. 


are notoriously biassed — in 
opinions of their offspring. 


emotions are a vulnerable point. 


This. of course, makes the choice 
of film ticklish Parent 
Education. No two people £0 home 


a matter In 
a movie with the same 
it they 


veil of thei past lives. 


lrom seeing 


impression. seeing as do 
through the 
The film. 


point clear. 


therefore. must make its 


And 
One 


not have too 


many points! doesnt recom- 


-mend censorship. of course. but to 


60) 


tell 

must 
tent. 
suitability 


film 


con- 


the 
for 
technical production, length. 
to ete. Only 
mental indigestion results from the 


its story effectively. 


he chosen carefully 


audience 


showing of three meaty films in one 
evening. 
to take any 


just to round out an 


There is a tendency 


film available 





Well, 
will bring an audience 
well advised to ask. 

want this film to do? And to what 
it do it?” To help in 
this direction, the Parent Education 
Committee of Canadian 
School and 


it certainly 


but one is 


“What do | 


evening meeting. 


extent does 


Home and 
Parent Teacher Federa- 
tion, has previewed many films and 
has a list of the most 
together with a fair description of 


useful ones. 


the contents. so that a sound selec- 
be to suit both 
audience and the ideas of the plan- 
The list includes 
producer, place and cost of 
(if 
of 
principles raised by the film on which 
could be 
This discussion is important. There 
films that 
on a program. Occasionally there is 


tion can made 


ning committee. 
title, 
rental time. 


anv). running 


; ‘ : . é 
resume action. and Issues o1 


discussion based. 


are few can stand alone 
a commercial or artistic masterpiece 
intended primarily for enjoyment, 
whose story is pertinent for parents. 
but this is rare. By and large most 
of the films of value in this field need 
part of a program 
built around them, multiplying their 
value to the membership 
\ film may be chosen 
illustrate a speaker's talk. It 
be introduction 
pointing out issues to watch for, and 


followed by a panel of speakers talk- 


a program, or 
several 
to 
may 


times. 


preceeded by an 


ing over its implications: or by an 


open discussion from the audience, 


preferably with the guidance of a 
leader. This should not be a ques- 
tion and answer period in which the 
audience is placed in the position of 
child before the teacher. but a real 
discussion where various opinions 
heard, amplified, contradicted 


and the whole drawn together by the 


are 
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leader, so that the whole group has 
a feeling of having participated in a 
group relationship. Unfortunately 
leaders are hard to find, but some 
are available from social agencies, 
Y.M.C.A.’s. churches perhaps, and in 
some provinces the regional office 
of the Film Board can supply one, 
trained in leading good discussion. 


If there is handy reading material 
on display, or information given out 
about sources in local libraries, or 
pamphlets for sale or loan, so much 
the better. Another blow while the 
iron is hot. 


But if few 
in an evening, they can very easily 


films can stand alone 


be swamped by too lengthy a business 
' ; 


session, long reports or musical ex- 
cerpts. A 10-minute business pro- 
gram, introduction to the film, the 
film itself which should not be longer 
than 30 minutes, a half-hour or 45- 
minute with, perhaps, 
coffee to follow, will allow parents to 


discussion. 


go home with something clear in their 
minds to mull over and talk about. 


Most of the P.E. films from the 
States, England or Canada, obtain- 
able in Canada can be supplied from 
the Canadian Film Institute, 172 
Wellington St.. Ottawa, from their 
local associates. or one of the 265 
film libraries in this country. The 
Department of Health and Welfare, 
Mental Health Division. is doing a 
remarkable job in producing films 
useful to parents. Watch for the 
series entitled, “He Acts His Age,” 
the introductory one of which, by 
the same name, is a short summary 
in color, of the stages children grow 
through to adolescence. The second, 
“The Terrible Two’s and Trusting 


Three’s” is still on circuit. but can be 











The 


will 


ordered for after Christmas. 


third, on the four’s and _ five’s. 


be released next year. when the 


children (they are the same in each 
film) are one year older. 

The release from the Na- 
tional Film Board for the Department 
of Health Welfare is 
limitless possibilities for 
groups. A film 
Wally’s Lifetime” 
pamphlet, “Preparing your Child for 
School.” is 


newest 


and one with 
study 
strip. “Once in 
to accompany the 
sale 


now available for 


only. No danger of mental indiges- 
tion here! Every shot is a still. and 
full discussion ol 


Watch for 


time is given for 


every shot or “frame”. 
more of these. 

There are. finally. a few points to 
check. to avoid those unhappy hiatus- 
es when audiences wriggle in bore- 
dom. Do film 


weeks ahead of time. giving an alter- 


order your several 


native. the exact dates you will need 
it. and address to which it is to be 
shipped. Choose the 


proyectionist 


early, and ask-him to check the pro- 
jector. 


\rrange about lighting. and 
See that 


the screen is high enough so that no 


lor someone to operate it. 


one sees hat feathers instead of film. 
And lastly. film through 
before the Anyone 
leading a discussion will want to pre- 


run the 
real showing. 
view it. and any film much in demand 
little 


may need a scotch tape for 
repairs. 

At best. though. films in Parent 
Education are just the hors d'oeuvres. 
piquant and excellent for arousing an 
appetite. but not so satisfying as a 
full meal. The meat in this case is 
the study group. Actually. on in- 
terest developed from a film showing. 
often be 


and we can always suggest 


a group can formed suc- 


cessfully 
material to study. Films are excel- 


lent promoters. 


Realizing this limitation. we make 
three requirements for the use of 
Education:  fore- 


films in Parent 


thought’ in planning and choice, 
careful presentation, and integration 
or consolidation in the form of dis- 
Films well used can go a 
very long way in preparing a ground- 


work fi rT 


selling it to parents. 


cussion. 
Parent Education. and in 


Runa Woo car. 





PRESCHOOL 

A Child Went Forth 
Understanding Children’s Play 
Your Children and You 
Know Your Baby 


Why Won't Tommy Eat? 
SCHOOL AGE 


Children Learning By Experience 
Human Growth (sex education 
Life With Junior 

He Acts His Age 

Family Circles 

Problem Children 


ADOLESCENCE 

Shy Guy 

Learning to Understand Children 
Make Way for Youth 





THESE FILMS WILL BE HELPFUL — SELECTED BY 


Parent Education Committee of Canadian H. and S. and P.-T. Federation 


Terrible Two's and Trusting Threes (for 1952 Can. Film Inst. 


Children Growing Up With Other People Can. Film Inst 


Meeting the Emotional Needs of Children Can. Film Inst. 


2 parts 


Available from 
Can. Film Inst. 
Can. Film Inst 
Can. Film Inst 
Can. Film Inst. 


Can. Film Inst 


Can. Film Inst 
Can. Film Inst 
Benograph 

Can. Film Inst. 
Can. Film Inst 
Can. Film Inst 


Eenograph 
Can. Film Inst 
Can. Film Inst 











Using Pamphlets in 


ARE Your PAMPHLETS SHOWING? 
They are of vital importance in par- 
ent education projects. Many par- 
ents still think happy. healthy child- 
ren “just y 
study and 


grow and do not need 
guidance. Pamphlets are 
tool for introducing 
parents to. and interesting them in 
the science of child study. 
may 
of child's development. 
finds a pamphlet about her problem. 
it. 


better. and so is ready 


an excellent 


her She 


reads is helped to understand it 
for more. 
Pamphlets take only a short time 
to Many parents think thes 
haven't time to read a whole book. 


read. 


But everyone can read a short pam- 
philet. 
tunity 


Thus they provide the oppor- 
to and build 
their interest in learning more about 
their job of 
children learn and grow. 


reach parents 


understanding how 


Mothers have found it practical to 
leave a pertinent pamphlet in a stra- 
tegic spot around the home, to catch 
a father’s eve and to interest him and 
enlist his cooperation, 


Pamphlets cost so little it is pos- 
sible for parents to buy them and 
have them handy at home to read 
over and think about. They are dis- 
cussed with neighbors and loaned to 
friends and so the circle of interested 


parents grows, 


In choosing pamphlets be sure they 
are expressed in simple, every-day 
Child study, to the par- 
ent, is concerned with the warmth. 


language. 


variety and constant changing of the 


child and the parent. Booklets that 





\ mother 
be worried over some phase 


03 


Parent Education 


are readable, realistic and reliable are 
most popular. New material must be 
added from time to time. not because 
it is new. but to maintain the interest 
and answer the continual seeking of 
parents for more information about 
their children. Parents want to find 
better ways of handling difficulties 
and are alert to new information and 
different ideas on the same subject. 
Providing a wide selection encour- 
ages parents to evaluate what they 
read in the light of their own exper- 
careful 
selection from the ever increasing 


ience, Diserimination and 
number of pamphlets printed to-day 


is. of course. essential. 


Not only are pamphlets valuable in 
and 


reading materials for individual use, 


providing parents with study 


they also provide excellent material 
for group use. They may be used as 
the basis for discuasion or adapted ‘ 
for short 


or role-playing. 


They may be chosen as material for 


plays 


a panel or round table discussion or 


buzz session. 


Success in selling pamphlets de- 
pends on careful planning. Display 
materials simply. and mark prices 
clearly to avoid misunderstanding. 
Judge the number of pamphlets to be 
shown by the space available, as too 
Viake 
wavy folders and signs to add color 
make the 


Group pamphlets under suggestive 


many tend to be confusing. 


and display attractive. 
headings as to age ( Pre-School, Teen- 


\ 


Problems. 


uo 
— 


e etc.) or as to content (Family 


Sex Education ete.) or 


buying appeal (What's New. Jumbo 



































Books for Parents 


OUR CHILDREN 
IN TOMORROW'S WORLD 


By S. R. Laycock. An outstanding 
book for parents, by an authority 
on bringing up children to-day. 
Illustrated. 60 cents. 


PRACTICAL MOTHERHOOD 
AND PARENTCRAFT 
Alan Moncrieff, Editor. An alto- 


gether outstanding British book on 
the care and feeding of children 
from birth right through adoles- 
cence. IIlustrated. $3.25. 


MODERN MOTHERCRAFT 


Evelyn Pantin, Editor. An excel- 
lent British book on the feeding, 
clothing, education, and training 


of young children Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


IN DEFENSE OF MOTHERS 


By Leo Kanner. An entertaining 
book, packed with commonsense 
Sub-title: How to bring up Chil- 
dren in spite of the more Zealous 
Psychologists. Second printing 
Illustrated. $3.50. 


PARENTS MUST BE FLEXIBLE 


By Margaret Halmy. An amusing, 
practical, commonsense book on 
young children Illustrated by 
Barsis. $2.50 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
Toronto 








Values, Grab Basket-—-which may 
contain odds and ends or special 
problems, etc.) This gives parents 
guidance as to where the information 
they seek may be found, or reminds 
them of what has been puzzling them. 
Choose a prominent spot for this 
display where as many as possible 
will pass (without blocking traffic). 
During the meeting plan to have a 
short enthusiastic announcement 
made drawing attention to the dis- 
play, adding a word about its rela- 
tion to the program, suggesting one 
or two, or at the most three pam- 
phlets for purchase, and __ finally 
inviting them to look over the dis- 
play and ask questions about other 
material of interest to them. Those 
suggested pamphlets should be fea- 
tured in the notice of meeting. if 
possible, and mentioned in the 
friendly, follow-up phone call. 

After a meeting that has supplied 
new information a pamphlet which 
parents may take home will review 
and perhaps enlarge on the topic of 
the evening and will provide a re- 
fresher for the memory. Then ideas 
may be more easily recalled and are 
more available for practice in every- 
day living. 

Free literature. if requested, may 
be yvead and appreciated. Many 
people, however, do not value leaf- 
lets placed on chairs or passed out 
mechanically to everyone. The pur- 
chase of such fine information as is 
now available is an opportunity and 
privilege. 

Pamphlets challenge parent educa- 
tion workers to interest an ever- 
widening circle of parents in Stupy- 
ING FOR THEIR Joss. 


HeLen KELso. 











BOOKS TO SHARE 
“HW hat is shared gives double pleasure” 
Are you missing the fun of sharing books 
with your children? Did you begin when 
they were very young, when a baby and a 
broad picture book fit comfortably in the 
lap? When the very sound of the words is 
delightful to young ears, when the gay 
pictures are things to marvel at, and the 
rhythm of Mother Goose jingles is sheer 
enchantment? A _ good picture book will 
delight the parent_as well as the child. 
Books that bore you are not good enough 
for your children. If you have difficulty 
finding the sort of picture books you can 
both enjoy and return to again and again, 
ask your nearest children’s librarian for 
suggestions. She will show you such books 
as Make Way for Ducklings, by McClosky: 
Jean de Brunhoff’s Babar books; the stories 
of Cocolo, by Bettina; the Leslie Brooke 
picture books; Ferdinand and W ee Gillis, by 
Munro Leaf; Lois Lenski’s Mr. Small series; 
Vadeline, by Bemelmans; Curious George, 
by H. A. Rey; the entrancing little books by 
Beatrix Potter: The Little House, or another 
of Mrs. Burton’s fine picture books; Edward 
Ardizzone’s various adventures of Little Tim; or one of Dr. Seuss Geisel’s 
amazing productions. 





Books can help you, too. What ideas do you want impressed on that 
small mind cooperation, humility, love of animals, generosity? Then 
try Pelle’s New Suit, by Beskov; Fish in the Air, by Wiese; Roger and the 
Fox, by Davis; or Angus and the Cat, by Flack. Even such things as colors, 
counting, seasons, and traffie safety may be taught through picture books. 

After the picture book age has passed there are the old favorites to 
chuckle over: Alice and Winnie-the-Pooh and Tom Sawyer; Dr. Dolittle, 
Pinocchio, and The Peterkin Papers. You enjoyed them when you were a 
child. You will enjoy them again as you share their laughter with a son 
or daughter. Or your child may introduce to you some of the more re- 
cent “funny” books which he has met at school or library: Mr. Popper’s 
Penguins, the Freddy hooks, Mary Poppins, Homer Price, Stuart Little. 

Reading together is a family bond as the children grow older. In 
reading with them you share their interests, you know their “book” friends. 
They will enjoy with you those books that belong to every generation and 
every child’s heritage, such as Treasure Island, the Just So Stories, Wind in 
the Willows, Heidi, Swiss Family Robinson, Robin Hood, and Kidnapped. 
And you will enjoy meeting, with them, Martin Butterfield, The Radio 
Imp, King of the Wind, Little Britches or The Missing Brother. 

Great care is taken in the production of children’s books. The output 
is enormous, about two thousand new titles each year, so the field of 
choice is wide. But don’t let the high prices and the bewildering array 
discourage you. A good book is a present which will give lasting pleasure. 
But which book? Your nearest children’s library is ready to help you 
with displays, suggestions. and book lists. 

Presented in the interest of YOUNG CANADA’S BOOK WEEK, sponsored by the 
Canadian Association of Children’s Librarians, a section of the Canadian Library 
Association, and celebrated Nov. 11 to 18. 
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A Selective List of Books. Pamphlets 


and Films on Parent Education 
prepared by Roberta Ridley 


PARENTS AND THE HOME 
Books 
Bacmeister, Rhoda W. Growing Together 
Appleton Century, 1947 33.00 
Baruch, Dorothy New Ways In Discipline; You And Your Child Today 
MeGraw, 1949 $3.50 
Benedict. A. E. & Franklin, A. The Happy Home; A Guide To Family Living 
Appleton-Century, 1948 $3.00 
Blatz, W. E. Understanding the Young Child 
University of London Press. 1944 $2.50 
Gruenberg, Sidonie M.- We the Parents 
Harper, rev. 1948 $2.50 
Wolf. Anna M. The Parents’ Manual 


Simon & Schuster, 194] 


Pamphlets 

Parent Teacher Series, Teachers College. Columbia 
Being a Good Parent HUymes 
Getting Alone in the Family Mayer 

Science Research Associates. Better Living Booklets: 
How to Live with Parents 
Exploring Children’s Interests 


Films 
Family Circles NEB 1949-31 minutes b & w 


THE CHILD AND HIS DEVELOPMENT 
Books 
Aldrich, C. Anderson & Mary Babies Are Human Beings 
Maemillan, 1938 $1.75 
Baemeister, Rhoda W.-Your Child and Other People At Home, At School, At Play 
Little. Brown. 1949 $3.25 
Black, Irma S.- Off to a Good Start 
Harcourt, Brace. 1946 $2.50 
Frank, Mary & Lawrence— How to Help Your Child in School 
Viking, 1950 $3.95 
Jenkins, G. G. et al) These Are Your Children 
Scott, Foresman, 1949 $4.25 
Spock, Benjamin- Common Sense Book of Baby and Child Care 
Duell, Sloan & Pearee. 19146 $3.00 
Also Pocket) Book edition $ 35 
Whitman, Howard Let's Tell the Truth About Sex 
Pelligrini, 1948 2.50 
Pamphlets 
Department of National Health and Welfare. Child Training Series. 
Child Study Association of America 
Discipline Through Affection $ 15 
Jealousy and Rivalry in Children S ae 
Children’s Bureau (U.S. Government) 
Your Child from One to Six > 15 
Your Child from Six to Twelve we 
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New York Committee on Mental Hygiene 

Some special problems of children 

Packet of 8 leaflets 

Teacher Listen: The Children Speak 
Public Affairs 

Enjoy Your Child, Ages one, two and three 

Understand Your Child from Six to Twelve 
Films 
Ages and Stages Series—Crawley—for NFB 

He Acts His Age—1950—14 minutes—koda 

The Terrible Twos and Trusting Threes—1951—25 mins.—koda 
Child Development series of 5 films and filmstrips—McGraw-Hill 
Children Growing up with Other People — British Ministry 

of Information 1948 — 30 minutes — b & w 
Children Learning by Experience British Ministry 

of Information 1948 10 minutes — b & w 
Why Won't Tommy Eat? — NFB 1948 16 minutes — koda 


Books THE ADOLESCENT 
Cole, Luella—Psychology of Adolescence 
Rinehart, 3rd edition 1948 $5.00 
Crawford, J. E. and Woodward, L. E.—Better Ways of Growing Up 
Muhlenberg, 1948 33.00 
Keliher, Alice U.—Life and Growth 
Appleton-Century, 1938 $1.20 
Pamphlets 
Children’s Bureau (U.S. Government) 
Guiding the Adolescent 
Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene 
Growing up in the world today — Clapp 
Public Affairs 
Keeping up with Teen-agers 
Films 
Make Way for Youth—Ass’n Films—1947—22 min.—b & w 


Books THE CHILD AND CREATIVITY 
Richardson, Marion—Art and the Child 


University of London Press, 1948 
Sheehy, E. D.—There’s Music in Children 
Oxford, 1946 


Pamphlets 

Play Schools Association 
Play: A Yardstick of Growth 
Play: A Child’s Way of Growing Up 
When They Play Out of Doors 


Films 
Children’s Concert NFB—1949—42 mins.-b & w 
Creative Hands Series—Crawley, 1950—5'2 mins. each—koda 
Design to music 
Finger painting 
Model houses 
Paper sculpture 
Understanding Children’s Play—Zachry Inst.—-1948—10 min.—b & w 


Books MENTAL HYGIENE 
Baruch, Dorothy W. & Travis, Lee—-Personel Problems of Everyday Life 
Appleton Century, 1941 $3.00 
Preston, George H.—The Substance of Mental Health 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1943 $2.00 
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FOR LEADERS 


Books 


Duvall, E. M. & S. M.—Leading Parents’ Groups 


Mackenzie, Catherine—Parent and Child 
Sloane, 1949 

Wittenberg, R. M. 

For Group Leaders 
Welch, 1947 


Pamphlets 


Children’s Bureau (U.S. Government) 


$2.95 


So You Want to Help People; A Mental Hygiene Primer 


$3.00 


Children are our Teachers 
(Leaders’ study course for Your Child from Six to Twelve) 


Films 


Role-Playing in Human Relations—National Education Assoc. 


1949-25 mins. b & w 


The Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth 
Chart book—Children and Youth at the Mid-Century 


1951 


$1.00 


A Healthy Personality for Every Child 


1951 


$1.00 


All books and pamphlets listed here may be ordered from the Information Centre, 


Adult Education Service, Macdonald College, Quebec. 


Films may be booked from 


the Canadian Film Institute, 172 Wellington St., Ottawa. 


Discussion Groups in Parent Education 


“It’s such a relief to know I’m not 
the only one with problems.” A 
statement like this from a grateful 
parent confirms the unanimous opin- 
ion of people who have tried all the 
various methods of parent education 
that the discussion group is by far 
the most effective technique for edu- 
cating parents. Lectures, reading, 
films, radio programs are all useful, 
but they are made much more valu- 
able if they are accompanied by good 
discussion. 

Unless parents can accept ideas 
emotionally, so that they gain new 
insight into their own particular re- 
lationships and develop the desire 
and courage to act in more effective 
ways, the influence of contact with 
new ideas may be nil. Too often 
lectures and films presented “cold” 
to an audience of parents fail to pro- 
vide the opportunity for participation 


which is necessary if people are go- 
ing to think things through for them- 
selves, raise questions, compare ideas, 
gain the benefit of other parents’ ex- 
periences and come to conclusions 
that will be helpful in their own situ- 
ations. Meeting in small groups 
gives people confidence in voicing 
their opinions, their feelings, their 
fears. 

Good discussion requires good 
leadership. The selection and train- 
ing of leaders is discussed else- 
where in this issue, where the writer 
sets down the ideals and standards 
for which we should be working. 
Frequently, however, leadership must 
come from within the group because 
there is no possibility of securing a 
trained leader from outside 
sending anyone away for special 
training. Good discussion is pos- 
sible without a trained leader if all 


or of 

















the members of the group recognize 
their responsibility for its effective 
functioning. Members, as well as 
chairman or leader, need guided ex- 
perience in group discussion. 


It is to meet this need that work- 
shops in group discussion have been 
promoted by Home and School As- 
sociations from Vancouver to Hali- 
fax, using the resources of extension 
departments and adult education divi- 
sions for their expert assistance. In 
these workshops, members spend part 
of the time in general sessions and 
then divide into small groups of eight 
or ten for “practice” discussions. To 
make this experience more meaning- 
ful, members analyze each practice 
session (sometimes with one of their 
number serving as “observer”). In 
these analyses, the emphasis is on the 
inter-relationships in the group and 
the resulting influence on the dis- 
cussion. This process helps to devel- 
op insight and understanding of 
people’s needs, motives and behavior 

which are very important to effec- 
tive group participation. When ad- 
visable, members are introduced to 
role-playing and other techniques 
which add interest and value to the 
discussion. They are made aware of 
resource materials—pamphlets, books 
and films—and are encouraged to 
adapt these to suit their own needs. 
Doctors, welfare workers, 
teachers and others are suggested as 


nurses, 


resource persons or even as possible 
discussion members and leaders. 


It will be seen from this brief des- 
cription that this concept of group 
discussion is considerably different 
from that sometimes assumed. Instead 


of coaching chairmen in the technique 
of “handling” people in their groups, 


both chairmen and members are 
helped to develop insight into human 
relations and to accept responsibility 
not only for making their own parti- 
cipation effective but also for facili- 
tating the “growth” of others, based 
upon their understanding of the 
group process. 


Obviously, in a workshop of six 
90-minute sessions, it is impossible 
to do much more than _ introduce 
groups to this idea. However, mem- 
bers’ reactions, even after so brief an 
experience, demonstrate that this ap- 
proach is worthwhile. Follow-up 
sessions indicate that in some cases 
at least the learning is not only re- 
tained but used as a basis for further 
individual development. 


To help inexperienced groups, 
there is a great deal of printed ma- 
terial available. Study outlines and 
discussion guides have been pre- 
pared to accompany many pamphlets 
and films. Innumerable books and 
pamphlets on how to lead discussion 
have been produced in the last few 
years and new ones are appearing 
all the time. These are frequently 
reviewed in Foop FoR THOUGHT, 
which carries articles on the 
subject from time to time. However 
any parent education study or dis- 
which wants to get 
organized and undertake a serious 
program would be well advised to 


also 


cussion group 


find some way to send delegates to 
the next workshop or institute that 
comes within a hundred miles. There 
in the educational 
process for participation, and even 


is no substitute 
a brief experience in a workshop 
setting, with guidance, can be very 
helpful. 

Marjorie V. SMITH. 














MACMILLAN 


SELECTED REFERENCE BOOKS 








AN INTRODUCTION TO 


CHILD STUDY 


by Ruth Strang 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This is a non-technical readable book on human growth and development 
presenting a broad view with many concrete illustrations. It deals with be- 
haviour, and its causes, conditions conducive to wholesome growth, how 
children learn, and methods of child study and guidance. An _ excellent 
reference book for teachers, parents, students and social workers. Illustrated 
and indexed. Third edition. 705 pages. $4.75. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 
OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


by Agatha H. Bowley 
Psychologist, the School Psychological Service, Leicester, England 


Here in the seven chapters of this extremely informative book, teachers and 
parents will find practical and proven methods which can be used effectively 
in solving the everyday problems of the school child. An invaluable guide 
for discussion groups. Illustrated. 142 pages. $1.45. 


JUNIORS 
A BOOK FOR JUNIOR SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER GROUPS 


by George H. Pumphrey 
Headmaster, Powell C.P. School, Dover, England 


This is a book which is urgently needed by teachers and parents, and will be 
heartily welcomed. The author has had wide and varied acquaintance with 
children at each of the three main stages of school life. Teaching has changed 
since most present-day parents were in school and in this book, readers can 
find the explanation for the more varied curriculum used in Junior-Schools 
to-day. IIlustrated. 162 pages $1.65. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL 
by Mary and Lawrence K. Frank 


This book enables you to give your child expert guidance in his first great 
venture outside the home. It tells how he grows and learns and how to make 
the home-school relationship the foundation for a full and happy life. 
° 


2 colours throughout. 386 pages $3.95. 
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